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Will You Say 
A Few Words Please? 


Have you ever been frozen to your very foundations by 
the program chairman at church or your service club, by 
business colleagues and social pals when you are asked 


for impromptu remarks? 


HOW SHALL I 
SAY IT? 


By ROSS H. STOVER 


Will Help You With Your Public Speaking 


at Church, Business, Civic Functions 


Read Dr. Stover’s book and get the knack of 
his technique for winning audience attention. 
This nationally famous Lutheran pastor has 
written How Shall I Say It? for all public 
speakers, radio announcers and even singers. 
He explains the fundamentals of effective pub- 
lic speaking, helps students develop a resonant, 
powerful voice, good posture, adequate lung 
capacity, distinct diction and graceful gestures. 
A careful study of this book convinces one 
that effective public speaking is not just an 
“accident,” or a “gift,’ but a studiously prac- 


Se S50 


Dr. Ross Stover, with his large and varied ex- 
perience, radiant and enthusiastic being, gets 
his points over to any alert, sincere student. 


F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 
Eminent Teacher of Voice 


A seli-quiz of a successful speaker.,The author 
lays before the ambitious the mechanics of 
speech that will give them speaking power. 


G. FLOYD ZIMMERMAN 
Temple University 


Dr. Stover speaks to others from a rich, dy- 
namic experience. I believe this book is very, 


very helpful. 
DANIEL A. POLING 
Pastor, Baptist Temple 


Please Order At Branch Store Nearest You 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 22 
Baltimore 1 


Chicago 11 
Los Angeles 5 


Columbia 3, S. C. 


Dreaming of the 
Days Ahead 


Dw» you ever dream of the days to 


come? Well, that’s what the two young peo- 
ple on our cover are doing. They are at- 
tempting to see themselves at age thirty or 
more. What will be their position in life? 
These see themselves as leaders in the 
world of tomorrow. The realm in which 
they will work is one in which they want 
the Cross and the Christ to be dominant. 
They will do their full part as disciples of 
Christ to lift high His cross and to spread 
abroad His influence in human society. They 
take His discipleship seriously now, not put- 
ting it off for their days of maturity. Be- 
cause they do, they rightly see the respon- 
sibilities of leadership coming to them. 


Their discipleship means that they are 
students of Jesus Christ. He is their real 
but invisible Teacher. It is from Him that 
they learn the what, the why, and the how 
of Christian faith and life. Their primary 
textbook is the Bible, with Christian history 
and Christian experience being sources for 
collateral reading. But discipleship involves 


more than mere learning. The learning 


must lead to action. 


Having enrolled in the school of Christ 
and pledged allegiance to Him Who is their 
Teacher, Friend, Saviour, and God, they 
will want to lead others to a similar course 
of action. Being convinced of the worth of 
this way of life, they will want to have 
others come to the same conviction and live 
the same quality of life. 


Christian leadership is the natural out- 
come of Christian discipleship. Whether in 
humble or high station the Christian’s in- 
fluence is invaluable. It may not be to a 
place of conspicuous leadership that an in- 
dividual Christian may be called, but every 
Christian is assuredly given the opportunity 
for real leadership. The kind of leadership 
will largely be determined by the quality 
and earnestness of one’s discipleship. What 
kind of leadership will you exert? Dream 
of the days to come, but neglect not the 
privileges of discipleship now, and the lead- 
ership toward which you look will be the 
nobler. 
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2 LESSED is that Congregation that in this day be- 
B comes youth-conscious! When the Church begins 
to be concerned about the youth in its membership, 
we shall have the answer that will counteract the 
spirit of worldliness and ,supplant ideals with scriptural 
truths, hate with love, and desecration of God with con- 
secration to God. 


Here is a challenge to every congregation of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. Help youth to see aright. Youth will wel- 
come this help! The Church must become youth-conscious 
and go “all out” in ministering to their spiritual needs. 
Youth likewise receives the charge of responsibility toward 
the Church through Christ’s message for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God. The Church, therefore, should aid 
them to fulfill their place and take their stand for Christ. 


St. Matthew’s Congregation in the “City by the Sea” 
is old in age but young in spirit, and has become youth- 
conscious under the fine group of leaders. The program for 
youth continues all the year round, but especially does she 
concentrate on Youth Sunday to stimulate youth in the 
work of the Church and enlist the further interest of the 
congregation in the program for young people. 

Plans for Youth Week beginning Sunday, September 
21, are now under way for this year’s Youth Week. During 
this week the Sunday School, Luther League, Altar Boys, 
Junior and Young People’s Choirs, Boy and Girl Scout 
Troops, are cooperating in a program of constructive ac- 
tion to enlist all the young people of the parish in the: 


Regular attendance at the worship services. 
Regular attendance at Bible School. 


Enlistment of all young people in the total youth 
program of the Church. 


4. Reaching of young people outside the Church 
through a personal contact in the public school 
or community social activities. 


St. Matthew’s Church, 


oOo NR 


Two 


ow We Did It 


The program will be carried out on the basis of last 
year’s program which netted excellent results. The Church 
Council was first approached and presented the program 
and asked their approval which was enthusiastically given. 
The request was also made for the offering excluding that 
of the regular Church offering envelopes at the Church 
services on Youth Sunday to be given to the Luther League 
of America for its work, which request was gladly granted, 
and the congregation was notified of this action through 
the letter sent to the congregation announcing the fall 
program of the Church. 


The program having been arranged, the Church Coun- 
cil’s action received, the congregation informed, the Bible 
School each Sunday and the youth agencies at their regular 
meetings making the announcement, all was set for Youth 
Week. The week began on Youth Sunday. The Bible School 
emphasized the regular attendance at its sessions and the 
enlistment of all other young people in the congregation 
and others whom they knew were not attending any Bible 
School through their contacts with them during the week. 


The worship services of the Church were participated 
in by the young people. The program as prepared by the 
Luther League was used and the Junior and Young Peo- 
ple’s choirs rendered the special music. The pastor delivered 
a sermon on the theme and the attendance at the services 
of both young people and adults was excellent. 


During the week the contacts were made by the young 
people throughout the city and on Wednesday evening a 
large group of young people attended a social held in the 
“Youth Canteen” which is maintained throughout the year 
for the use of the young people for their social activities. 


The results of the program for Youth Week and the 
efforts expended by the leaders was truly gratifying. The 
attendance of youth at Church services and Bible School 
increased and the other activities among the young people 
took on new life. New members were added to the rolls 
of the Bible School and Luther League. The congregation 
as a whole was greatly benefited by this special effort of 
interest in youth. : 


So that Youth Week would not be just a flash in the 
pan program, the emphasis of the Youth Week program 
was carried out during the year with good results. 


This year in cooperation 
with the Parish Education 
Committee and the Youth 
Agencies of the Church 
plans for a fine program have 
been made for the obsery- 
ance of Youth Week, be- 
ginning with Youth Sunday 
on the theme “From Dis- 
cipleship to Leadership” and 
the Parish and Church 
School Board’s theme on the 
three I[’s—“Improve!  In- 
crease! Inspire!” 


“Though old in years the 
Church keeps young with 
her interest in youth,” is the 
slogan for our Church and 
is the hope of the Church 
for the future. 


Rev. P. M. Kinports, D.D. 


Pastor St. Matthew’s Church 
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THE HOW AND WHY of YOUTH SUNDAY 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1947 


quency is increasing by leaps and bounds in the 

United States”. The writer recently put these words 

on paper, “Ihe United States has more juvenile de- 
linquency than any other country in the world”. There are 
a great many people, even in our churches, who believe that 
the wrong-doings that they read about among young people 
are universal. We know that it is not so. You, too, know that 
there are many young people in America and throughout 
the world who are faithful to their Christian ideals. Many 
young people long to express their conviction about the 
youth of this present generation to those who do not be- 
lieve in them. Youth Sunday presents this opportunity. The 
Church believes in youth. It provides this opportunity for 
you to give expression to your christian faith. 


dhe NEW YORK TIMES says, “Juvenile delin- 


The young people should present a review of their serv- 
ices to the local congregation and the Church-at-Large in 
the Sunday School and to the Congregation in the service 
of the League that day. 


There is a second purpose in the observance of Youth 
Sunday. That purpose is to permit young people and their 
friends to give evidence of their Faith in Youth through 
a special offering. This offering is to be given to the Luther 
League of America. These gifts will enable our organiza- 
tion better to serve its present membership and to reach 
thousands of others who it is not now privileged to serve. 


Some congregations may be wondering how they may 
best serve the youth on this their day. Pastor J. P. Der- 
rick of Woodstock, Virginia, reports, in the May 1947 issue 
of The Parish School Magazine, how his congregation 
observes Youth Sunday. We quote: 


“Plans are formulated in the Workers’ Conference in 
connection with preparations for Parish Education Month. 
Due consideration is given to those who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the regular services each Sunday. The church 
council is solicited for approval and interest; the choir, 
organist, and those responsible for the ushers are con- 
sulted. Then the matter is discussed with the Luther 
Leaguers, and their willingness to conduct the service se- 
cured. The Youth Sunday Service, suggested by the Luther 
League of America, is put in the hands of the adult coun- 
selors of the League. Working with the pastor, they make 
adaptations, assign parts, and supervise rehearsals. Practice 
is done individually and collectively. Proper attitudes in 
worship are stressed. 


“The service is entirely in charge of the young people. 
The leader, the speaker or speakers, the choir, the ushers, 
and those who receive the offering—all are young people 
of the congregation. The leader, choir, and speakers are all 
in the chancel, and are vested. The pastor pronounces the 
benediction. The service is in no way a show to demon- 
strate the talents of the youth. It is very definitely worship- 
ful. The congregation participates in the hymns, responses, 
and prayers. The choir renders a special number as an 
offertory. The service is well attended, both by members 
of the congregation and by many interested visitors. 


“The success of such a service must be measured in 
terms of the desired goals. 


“1. Has the congregation gotten a new understanding 
of the work and place of the youth in the church? 


“We have found that our Youth Sunday Service has 
practically eliminated adult criticism of the young people. 
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Adults more readily offer the youth opportunities for serv- 
ice in the program of the church. More adults voluntarily 
become associate members of the Luther League by con- 
tributing one dollar annually. The church council endorses 
the work of the League, and gives financial assistance to its 
objectives. Moreover, a closer correlation of the youth 
work with the whole program of parish education is 
stimulated. 

“2. What effect has the service had on the participa- 
tion of young people in the life and work of the congre- 
gation? 

“Well, young people are trained, and stress is laid on 
the importance of the Luther League program in the con- 
gregation. The service helps to create a healthy atmosphere 
of confidence and freedom for the youth in the program of 
the church. About 40 percent of our Luther League mem- 
bers sing in the choir; a League quartet has rendered sevy- 
eral numbers at the morning service; 100 per cent of our 
young people use the duplex envelopes in making weekly 
offerings to the church.’ (Quoted from “The Parish 
School,” May, 1947.) 


Youth Sunday, 1947 


The theme for Youth Sunday this year is “From Dis- 
cipleship to Leadership”. Copies of the program are ayail- 
able in order that you may have one program for each per- 
son in attendance. Topic materials are available for those 
who participate. Order your supplies at once. There is an 
attractive poster which is also free. 

In the Luther League Service a member of the church 
council is requested to make a brief statement concerning 
the youth of the church and to present at this time a gift 
which has been voted by the church council as the congre- 
gation’s Faith in Youth Offering. 

The offering of the Luther Leaguers at this service to- 
gether with that of the congregation is then to be for- 
warded directly to the Luther League of America at 
Philadelphia. 

A pamphlet which tells the story of the needs and in- 
tended uses for these special offerings has been distributed 
to the Presidents of every local League. This pamphlet is 
intended for the church councilmen in order that they might 
understand the needs of the Luther League of America. 
If your League did not receive these pamphlets or desires 
additional copies, they may be had upon request to Head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. 


Three 


Fritzi’s dreams have been filled with visions of such 
glorious heavenly things, but he didn’t believe that they 
were part of this world. But now he had an orange to hold 
and to eat after awhile, when he would be all alone to 
enjoy not only its sweet, delicious taste, but also the 
mystic realization of a dream come true. 

He brought out an old picture book, much worn, and at 
least ten years old. Who had it before him he didn’t know. 
But some kind deaconess had given it to him and he had 
treasured it jealously. It had pictures of happy children in 
happy lands which always refreshed his hours when he 
remembered about daddy and mommy and “ohma,” because 
he imagined them to be in just such surroundings as he 
saw in the old picture book. Now this orange brought these 
fancies of a child’s mind into a sensible picture. Yes, this 
orange showed that there is still sunshine in the world, 
there is still happiness; and it was like a gift from mommy 
and daddy to tell him to be good so that sometime he may 
enjoy this sunshine and happiness. 

Little Fritzi was thankful, but he just couldn’t say how 
much. His thankfulness would extend far beyond the taste 
of the fruit, it would linger as long as the memory of his 
first orange. 

Now let’s see how he got this wonderful, fairy-like gift, 
his first orange. 

Two carloads of oranges from Southern Italy had come 
to Munich. They had been ordered by the Youth Activities 
section of the Military Government for the Christmas 
Cheer which was planned for children. But they arrived too 
late. What funds were available for that purpose had been 
expended and now they were not needed any more. Who 
would buy them? Should they be sent back to Italy to spoil? 

The writer heard about it and made a quick call on 
Dr. Michelfelder, representative of the Lutheran Churches 
in America at the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 
“Do you have any money to buy two carloads of fresh 
oranges?” the writer asked Dr. Michelfelder. After the 
necessary explanations, he said that Lutherans in America, 
both children and adults, had put some money at his dis- 
posal. He would call Milano, Italy, to see about it. In the 


Little Pruitzis first Orange 


By DR. JOHN A. SCHERZER 


(Lutheran World Relief Commission with CRALOG in Germany) 


s E HELD it in his little hand like something to be 
worshipped instead of eaten. An orange! He had 
never seen one in his life, although nearly seven 
years old. His grandmother, he told me, used to tell 


meantime the writer was to inspect the oranges to make 

sure they were all right. They proved to be excellent. 
Another call to Geneva and the answer was: “Go 

ahead, close the deal.” On Saturday afternoon, January 18, 


him about oranges and the countries where they grow. 
But grandmother is now with mother and daddy in heaven 
. one last winter. His parents were both killed in a bombing 
raid. 


Since grandmother’s death, little Fritzi has made his 
home with other orphans in a Christian children’s home. 
He is undernourished and his deep blue eyes are the biggest 
part of his sallow face. His legs and arms are spindly and 
much too long for his age. 


But all is forgotten in the joy of holding his first 
orange. He is mystified by such a fruit. It must have come 
from far away, where the sun shines and children can 
play out under the trees instead of having to stay in cold 
unfriendly rooms because they have no shoes or sufficient 
clothing to brave the snow and cold, 


Four 


the contract was signed for two carloads of fresh oranges, 
1166 crates, with approximately 105 oranges in each crate. 
On the following Monday they were distributed to chil- 
dren’s homes, hospitals and sanatoriums all over the Amer- 
ican zone. To how many thousands of unfortunates this 
gift brought the same joy as it did to little Fritzi, I do not 
know. But I do know that hundreds of prayers of thanks 
ee to God and that He would bless those who gave the 
gilt. 

The givers were Lutheran Christians who remembered 
to help with the big job of bringing relief and a little love 
and happiness to the millions of suffering Lutherans both 
young and old, here in this land of misery. If you helped 
maybe your gift was the orange, the first one, which 
brought such heavenly joy to little Fritzi. 
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OU are just the person we want to see! There is a 
note here on our memo pad reminding us to call 
your attention to Youth Sunday, September 21, 
while you still have time to order the program, 
From Discipleship to Leadership, and do something about 
its promotion. As you know, the Cleveland Convention of 


the Church made Youth Sunday a part of the Church’s 


Calendar of Causes and extended to the Luther League 
the privilege of asking for special offerings from the con- 
gregations at services conducted by the Luther League on 
that day. If your prexy has not already done so, suggest 
that he ask the Church Council to pledge a gift to The 
Luther League of America as the congregation’s Faith in 
Youth Offering, this gift to be presented by a member of 
Council at the special service on Youth Sunday as a part 
of the offering. Forward the entire offering directly to the 
Luther League of America. Naturally the amount con- 
tributed by the congregations of your Synod will be credited 
to the apportionment of your Synodical or State Luther 
League. Incidentally, the Presidents of the Synods of the 
U.L.C.A. approved this idea at their conference in Colum- 
bus last March. 

If your young people’s group (or if your Seniors are 
very ambitious) want to pursue further the idea of Political 
Philosophies and how they work out, you may like to use 
the pamphlet, “The Struggle for Atomic Control”, as the 
basis of one or more meetings. It may be purchased from 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., at 20¢ each. 


Looking Ahead to Fall 


This would be a good time for local Leagues to begin 
giving a little thought to their Fall and Winter programs, 
too. From the Luther League of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Troutman, North Carolina, we received these two 
postal cards and we thought the idea was worth passing on, 
so we pigeonholed them until we could tell you about them. 


! One of them reads: 


The Luther League of Holy Trinity wishes to extend a 
most cordial invitation to you to become a member. 


The programs are worthwhile. Why not come and join 
in our Christian worship and fellowship next Sunday at 6:30 
o’clock? 


The other says: 

The Luther League met last Sunday at 6:30 o'clock. 
missed you very much. 

We need your light and talent to help us carry on. Won’t 
you please come next Sunday night at 6:30 o’clock? 


We 
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Both are signed “The Luther League, Hazel Darr, 
I resident.” The cards are printed, but the personal touch 
is there—the personal touch that is so very important in 
any successful undertaking. 

And speaking of the personal touch, here is another 
project for local Leagues who wish to serve their Master 
in a humble way. The idea comes from the Luther League 
at Emmanuel, High Point, North Carolina, and it also in- 
volves the use of the United States mail. The League 
sends a birthday greeting to each member of the congrega- 
tion—which must have involved a tremendous amount of 
research!—and once a week adds to that list a “get well’ 
card addressed to each person in the congregation who is 
ill. Intermediate Leagues who want to know in July “If 
Kindness Always Pays?’’; “If You Get Back All You 
Give?”; and have a topic in August entitled “Our Pastor 
Wants Us To Help Him” might consider this suggestion 
seriously as a year’s research problem. 

Another project, this time for local Senior Leagues or 
Young People’s Leagues, that has been suggested by the 
League of First Church, Albemarle, North Carolina, is a 
gameroom in the basement of the church. The director of 
the one in Albemarle is one of the school teachers and 
the night it opened, prizes were awarded for the tackiest 
costume. (That sort of an opening would encourage all 
the young people to come regardless of their clothes bud- 
gets.) Begin in a small way as this group did with ping- 
pong, checkers, shuffleboard, dartball, etc., and add a piano 
and some vivid paint later as time and money permit. 
Development of a greater variety of games in the mean- 
time goes without saying. But do all the work yourselves. 
It is much more fun; you will appreciate the results more; 
and you will be inclined to take much better care of the 
place!! S 
Special Days 

With an eye to Labor Day and the thoughts that arise 
from its observance, we have some appropriate program 
ideas for you, too. Lancaster Conference Luther League 
in Pennsylvania held a Vocational Guidance Conference in 
Ephrata at which discussion groups on the ministry, the 
diaconate, home-making, teaching, nursing, and trades and 
industry were conducted by qualified adults from those 
fields. Following the discussion, one person from each 
group was chosen to report the highlights of the verbal 
investigation to the entire assembly, enabling everyone to 
benefit from what was said. 

Fox Valley District Luther League (Luther League of 
Illinois) provided another variation on this theme of vo- 
cations. It had a rally whose theme concerned itself with 
higher education, and whose program was comprised of 
a discussion on “Secular Colleges vs. the Church College”, 
and a movie on life at Carthage College. 


Inspiration, Too 


This conversation about special days brings to mind a 
bit from Chicago District Luther League’s Contact which 
we clipped and added to our reference notebook sometime 
ago. Its title is Three Days, its author is Robert J. Burdette, 
and it goes like this. 


“There are two days in the week on which and about 
which we never worry—two carefree days kept sacredly free 
from fear and apprehension. 

“One of these days is Yesterday. Yesterday, with all its 
cares and frets, its aches and pains, its mistakes and blunders, 
has passed forever beyond recall. 

“And the other day that we don’t worry about is Tomorrow. 
Tomorrow with all its possible adversities, its burdens, its 
perils, its large promise and poor performance, its failures and 
mistakes, is far beyond mastery as its dead sister, Yesterday. 


“There is left to ourselves only one day in the week— 
TODAY. Any man can fight the battles of Today and any 
woman can carry the burden of just one day; any person can 


(Continued on Page 31) 


Five 


PHOTO BY LAMBERT 


VER since the Industrial Revolution, which began 
in England about 1760, the conflict between labor 
and management has been an ever-present problem 
with which society has had to contend. The inven- 
tion of machinery for use in producing goods soon made 
the old hand tools obsolete. It made production on a large 
scale not only possible but profitable. A group of men 
working together operating machines could produce much 
more in a day’s work than if each worked individually with 
individual tools. Thus, the factory system developed and 
supplanted the domestic system of home works. 


It takes tools to set up a factory. Only a man of means 
or a group of men pooling their savings could afford it. 
These men hired other men to operate the machines for 
them. The goods produced by the machines were claimed 
by the individual or corporation of men who owned them. 
The man who operated the machine was denied any claim 
on the article his labor helped produce. He simply was 
given a wage in payment for his expended energy. The in- 
dividual producer with his individual tools was not able to 
compete with the factory. Unless he was able to establish 
his own factory he was forced, in order to make even a bare 
living, to work for those who owned one. Since the owners 
had the right to market the goods at as high a price as 
possible, due to labor saving machinery and low wages, 
their profits were often great. 


These profits were then invested in new and larger fac- 
tories, or new types of industry and business that developed 
along with the factory system. This led to even greater 
profits. The result was the monopolization and control of 
the means of production and the public market by the in- 


vesting class, the capitalists or corporations. The individual | 


worker found himself at the mercy of the corporations 
which completely controlled the management of the in- 
dustry in which he worked, determining the length of his 
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working day, often 12 to 15 hours, and his wages, which 
were too low to supply even his most fundamental needs. 
It was not long, however, until he discovered that whereas 
the owner-manager would not heed his claims as an indivi- 
dual for a decent living, they had to listen if all the workers: 
joined together in their demands. Thus the workers or- 
ganized themselves into unions in order that they might 
be in a position to bargain for rights collectively that they 
by individual action could never attain. 


Growth of the Labor Movement in America 


The labor movement did not play a major role im 
America until very recently. In this country the working; 
man was never so completely in the power of the industrial 
ist as he had been in Europe. While there was still plenty 
of unclaimed and cheap land to be settled and natural re- 
sources were free from monopoly control, the exploitec 
worker found an avenue of escape in leaving his employ~ 
ment to possess his own land and work for himself. The 
Pioneering opportunities, however, gradually passed anc 
the end of the first quarter of this century found the 
worker relatively fixed in status as a worker, dependent 
upon a job for a living. During “boom times” he enjoyec 
a fair living, but in the depressions that followed he suf- 
fered. If his wages in good times had been higher, and if 
there had been some kind of security, welfare or unemploy~ 
ment fund, he might have had some means wherewith tc 
weather hard times. 


Reluctantly concluding that his employer was not pri- 
marily interested in his welfare as a worker, but chiefly, 
the profit he could make on his labor, and realizing that he 
as an individual was not always able to provide against 
times of unemployment and low wages, he formed an or- 
ganization with his fellow workers, the union, throug} 
which he hoped to assure himself a job, an adequate wage 
and insurance against emergencies. 


Although the history of the labor movement in Americ 
is more than a hundred years old, it did not gain great 
importance and power until the depression of the thirties 
and President Roosevelt’s New Deal. The total member- 
ship of unions has jumped from 3 million in 1932 to more 
than 15 million in 1947. The two largest and most influentia 
unions today are the American Federation of Labor anc 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Labor’s Program 


Something has already been said about the purpose 
and hopes of organized labor. Let us examine its program 
more specifically. Working men in America organize anc 
join unions to assure for themselves certain rights anc 
privileges that neither the employers nor the governmen? 
of their own initiative guarantee, and which the individua 
worker alone is not in a position to safeguard for himself 
Among these rights and privileges may be listed: the righ 
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to a job, a living wage, vacations with pay, time for recrea- 
tion, protection while on the job, an education, health and 
general welfare insurance, security in old age, etc. Since 
America is a wealthy country, organized labor contends 
that there is no reason why these cannot be enjoyed by all 
its people at all times. If the worker’s full share of the 
wealth of our nation that he helps produce provides for 
these needs, then the material welfare and happiness of all 
will be increased. The professed ideal of organized labor 
aims at winning justice and security for the working man 
and thereby stability, harmony, and prosperity for the whole 
of society. The disharmony and instability in industry 
today, they say, is the result of the refusal of management 
to recognize the right of working men to organize them- 
selves into strong unions so that they may be in a position 
to balance the power of equally strong employers in mak- 
ing agreements that affect their jobs and general welfare. 
This balance of power, when it is established, ought to 
lead toward industrial cooperation, since neither manage- 
ment nor labor can exist or prosper without the other. 


Labors Leaders 


Leaders of the labor movement have played an import- 
ant role in American industrial history. Their names and 
personalities have come into increasing prominence during 
recent years. They have sbeen generally depicted to the 
public as by and large irresponsible and power hungry 
men. This is not at all surprising since a great part of 
the American press and radio is manifestly unfriendly to- 
ward labor. It cannot be denied that certain of those in 
responsible positions have proved themselves ready to ex- 
ploit their offices for their own ends, while still others have 
practiced a dictatorial policy. But these are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. The large majority of labor leaders 
from the top down are sincere and responsible in their 
offices. 


Are communists controlling American labor? Since 
the communist movement everywhere seeks to identify 
itself with the working man, it naturally strives to. influence 
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organized labor in this country. No doubt some of its 
influence has been felt, but it has never dominated the 
American labor movement. Top labor leaders have always 
made their position clear against Communism and, with a 
few exceptions, have maintained thoroughly democratic or- 
ganization and government in their unions. Communists 
are a small minority in the American labor movement 
today and they do not determine its policy. 


Among leaders of organized labor there are as many 
sincere and devout Christians as there are among big busi- 
ness executives. Van A. Bittner, vice-president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, is a member of St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, Crafton, Pa. Svend Godfredsen, 
vice-president of the United Packinghouse Workers, is a 
deeply religious man who might today be a Lutheran pastor 
if it had not been for the depression that forced him to 
discontinue his studies and seek employment. Kermit Eby, 
national Director of Research and Education for the C.I.O., 
is an ordained minister of the Church of the Brethren. 
Many others like these in major as well as minor positions 
of leadership could be listed. 


The Christian and the Labor Movement 


What position should the Christian take in regard to 
organized labor? Should he oppose it and in the name of 
God seek to destroy it? Should he give it uncritical support? 
The Christian can do neither. He must evaluate the labor 
movement with a keen sense of justice and with the con- 
sciousness of the sanctity of the individual. This ought to 
mean for him that among other things every individual 
should have the right to enjoy and dispose of the fruits of 
his labor as long as he does not thereby injure his fellow 
man. No one man or group of men ought to have the 
right to exploit the labors of another. Each individual by 
creation has the right to whatever training and material 
security (home, church, school, job, wages, health~ care, 
etc.) are important to make him a responsible citizen and 
servant of God and man. To the extent that the labor 
movement serves this end the Christian ought to support 
it. This does not imply that he should sanction its faults. 
The labor movement has its frailties as do all human in- 
stitutions. The Christian cannot remain indifferent to its 
imperfections any more than he can condemn it because 
of them. This may mean that he would be an active sup- 
porter of the Labor Movement in America and at the same 
time use his Christian influence to correct-its faults and 
guide it into whatever channel would enable it to render 
the greatest service for the welfare of all. 
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British Guiana League Adopts Own - 
Missionary Project 


The Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Luther League in British Guiana 
witnessed one of the most enthusiastic 
and inspiring groups of youth ever 
assembled under the auspices of the 
local church. It was held in George- 
town from April 11-13. 


Hosts to Convention were Calvary 
and Epiphany Leagues of Georgetown 
and Albouystown. Delegates came from 
far and near and every possible means 
of transportation was employed in 
bringing them to Convention—canoe, 
steamer, train, automobile, donkey-cart, 
bicycle, bus and foot. Tired legs, ach- 
ing backs, and sweaty faces disap- 
peared the first evening as the dele- 
gates indulged themselves in a _ big 
songfest and listened to the inspiring 
reports from individual Leagues given 
at various intervals. 


The following is an excerpt from one 
of the reports:—“. I am proud to 
say that the Juniors have caught up 
with the spirit of the League and are 
very enthusiastic over its success. It 
is pleasing to hear at the roll call 
every child responding to its name 
with a verse from the Bible. Some of 
them exhibit a keen desire to read the 
Scripture Lesson for the day .. .” 


There was lots of fun in these re- 
ports too. For instance, the Conven- 
tion went into fits of laughter when 
one delegate, reading about the ef- 
forts of her League said that “they 
ploughed a potato field and planted 
corn but the crop failed.” 


The Convention Hymn chosen was 
No 212 from the C.S.B., “Lord Speak 
to Me that I May Speak’. Messages 
based upon the Hymn were brought on 
various occasions by Messrs. C. 
Fredericks, F. X. Muttoo, Pastors W. 
J, Weoltti, Ist, (C Wheres ayael (C, S. 
Hayner, Other speakers on the pro- 
gramme were Mrs. C. S. Hayner, Rey. 
O. Lupe and Mr. F. C. Pollard, Youth 
Organizer of the Colony. 


The climax of this big event came 
on Sunday evening when a most im- 
pressive service was held in Epiphany 
Church, Albouystown. The little 
church was filled to overflowing. Pas- 
tor C. S. Hayner brought the message 
and the last verse of the Convention 
Hymn was used as his theme. The 
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President of the Synodical League, Mr. 
C. Fredericks, read the liturgy. At this 
service representatives from twenty- 
two Leagues presented their gifts to- 
wards their objective. One stanza of a 
hymn was sung by the congregation 
for each delegate as he or she went up 
to the chancel to make the presenta- 
tion. Ten, twenty, thirty, thirty-five 
dollars were given and then the dele- 
gate from St. Paul’s Luther League of 
Maria Henrietta, Berbice River, pre- 
sented $50.00, the highest contribution 
for the evening. As this presentation 
was made all delegates must have set 
their minds upon the desire of giving 
over fifty dollars next year. 


MR. CLAUDE FREDERICKS 


a 
MR. CLAUDE FREDERICKS 


President of the Luther League in 
Bnitish Guiana 


This is the third consecutive year that 
Mr. Fredericks has been elected Presi- 
dent. His steady occupation is devoted 
to the Catechist Training Class from 
which he will soon graduate as a Cate- 
chist of the Lutheran Church, but he 
also spends much of his spare time in 
the promotion and organization of Lu- 
ther League work. 
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The individual Luther Leagues used 
various means of raising their objec- 
tive, all of them legitimate. The mem- 
bers of one League cut fire wood and 
sold it. Others planted corn, some gave 
concerts and rallies. Some gave weekly 
contributions. 


The objective is the building of a 
church at Buxton, East Coast Deme- 
rara. It was conceived two years ago 
when the Luther League learned that 
the Lutherans at Buxton had no 
building in which to worship and in 
consequence met in the open air under 
very inconvenient circumstances. This 
objective will cost $3000. On the first 
year $200 was contributed. This year 
our youth have captured the blessed- 
ness of this task and have tripled their 
efforts of last year by presenting $600 
to this noble purpose. The very satis- 
factory results of this year’s efforts 
have brought greater joy and enthusi- 
asm in the hearts of our young people. 
They left the Convention with a strong 
desire to do even better next year. 
They left also with a greater love and 
loyalty to the Luther League. 


Editor’s Note: This article about the most 
recent convention of the Luther League of 
British Guiana will give readers of The Luther 
League Review some kind of an idea as to 
how active the young people of our Church 
and League are in that part of the South 
American continent. This is especially inter- 
esting at this time because of the fact that The 
Luther League of America has undertaken a 
project in British Guiana as its current mis- 
sionary project. British Guiana is the last of 
the mission fields of the United Lutheran Church 
in America to become the beneficiary of the 
benevolence of the Church’s official youth or- 
ganization, 


These aggressive youth are doing their part 
to further the cause of Christ among their own 
people. They are not lying flat on their backs 
merely waiting to have others do for them. 
They are actively at work helping themselves 
and their fellow countrymen to know Christ 
and to share in the work of His Kingdom. 


The erection of the new Peace High School 
at Skeldon, in the Corintyne section, wiil be a 
really helpful contribution on the part of the 
Luther League of America when their current 
missionary project has been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Every Luther Leaguer 
throughout the Church will want to share gen- 
erously in this undertaking on behalf of the 
youth of British Guiana. 


A special presentation of this cause is sched- 
uled for Luther League Missionary Day, Janu- 
ary 25, 1948, when a festival service now in 
preparation by Rev. Aubrey Bowen, native 
Guianese pastor who was trained in the United 
States and recently represented his church at 
the meeting of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, Lund, Sweden, will be offered for use by 
Leagues. Plan now to make use of this serv- 
ice and to present the Skeldon Project to your 
Leaguers, 
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— Che 1947 Ashram 


By Oswald Elbert 


1946-1947 Officers of the Lutheran Student Association of America (L. to R.): 


Lloyd Neve, President; Jule Anderson, Secretary; Cleone Olson, Dr. T. Z. Koo, famous Chinese Christian student worker 
Financial Secretary; Kenneth Senft, Vice-President 

N ONE of the magnificent natural settings of North Rev. Paul Bierstedt; Miss Mildred Winston; the Rev. 

America 400 Lutherans who are students in the col- Oswald Elbert; Dr. J. P. Beasom; the Rev. and Mrs. 

leges and universities of the United States and Canada Alfred Storvick; the Rev. Carl B. Anderson; the Rev. 


will gather on August 29th for the annual Ashram. 
The word “Ashram” comes from India. It means “a cor- 
porate spiritual quest’. For Lutheran students it means 
the annual conference of the Lutheran Student Association 
of America; a week of spiritual investigation and growth. 


At Camp Asilomar on the Monterey Peninsula, about 
one hundred twenty miles south of San Francisco, and 
directly on the Pacific Ocean, these Lutheran students will 
gather from the four corners of the continent. Some of 
them will be hurrying across seven thousand miles or more 
of land, sea and air. These are the ones who will be re- 
turning from the Second World Conference of Christian 
Youth, held the end of July at Oslo, Norway. With them 
will come the fresh spiritual breezes of World Christian 
Youth on the march behind the banner “Jesus Christ Is 
Lord”’—the theme of both the Oslo Conference and the 
1947 Ashram. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
President of the United Lutheran Church in America, who 
will deliver each morning an address growing out of the 
conference theme, these Christian young men and women 
will seek to discover together the vital significance of 
“Jesus Christ is Lord” for their own lives, for the church 
of which they are members, and for the world in which they 
live. Immediately following the morning address will be 
a quiet hour during which each member of the Ashram 
family will think through, with God as his only Companion, 
the implications of Dr. Fry’s remarks. During the day 
there will be a sharing of these thoughts one with another 
in informal groups. 

Bible study will also find a significant place in the daily 
program. Eighteen Bible study teachers will lead groups of 
twenty-five students in a study of the Word of God, seek- 
ing in His Word the deep and abiding meaning of the 
theme “Jesus Christ is Lord”. These leaders are: Dr. C. P. 
Harry, who has been at every Ashram of the ILISAUAS ius 
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Henry Hetland; the Rev. Lloyd Burke; the Rev. William 
Larson; the Rev. William Gentz; the Rev. Fredrick Schenk; 
the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff; the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist; the 
Rev. Lael Westberg; the Rev. Alvin Peterson and the Rev. 
Mikko Juva, pastor of the Student Christian Movement of 
Helsingfors, Finland, now studying at Gettysburg Seminary. 


The afternoon will be for fun and recreation, including 
swimming in the blue waters of the Pacific Ocean, a hike 
or two, and all the rest of what makes camp camp. 


An outstanding group of leaders at the evening meet- 
ings will be available for personal consultation and small 
group discussions. 

Dr. T. Z. Koo, former secretary of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation and advisor to the Chinese dele- 
gation at the San Francisco United Nations conference 
will speak on “Jesus Christ is Lord in the World Mission 
of the Church.” 


The Honorable Luther Youngdahl, governor of the 
state of Minnesota and a leading layman of the Augustana 
Synod will address the group on the topic “Jesus Christ 
is Lord in America Today.” He will discuss some of the 
problems facing American citizens. He brings to the group 
a long experience in public life as lawyer, judge and govy- 
ernor. 

Dr. Konrad Koosman, president of the California dis- 
trict of the American Lutheran Church, has as his subject, 
“Jesus Christ Is Lord in the Home.” Popular among stu- 
dent groups, Dr. Koosman brings to the Ashram rich 
experience in working with families and a broad under- 
standing of the forces which tend to break down family 
life in America today. 


Dr. Paul Empie, director of Lutheran World Action, 
will challenge the group on the topic “Jesus Christ is Lord 
in the World Community”. He will bring first hand infor- 
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EARLY sixty years ago a 
1) small group of Christian young 

people in America set out to 

comptete the job of winning 
the world for Christ. They formed the 
Student Volunteer Movement for mis- 
sionary service abroad, and their goal 
became “The Evangelization of the 
World in This Generation.” As a re- 
sult of their vision thousands of the 
finest youth of America and Britain 
went out to the far corners of the 
earth as messengers of the Christian 
church. 


This idea of winning the world for 
Christ sprang right from the begin- 
nings of the Christian Church. Back 
in the first century a Christian named 
Paul had looked forward confidently 
to the time when “in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow... and 
every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord.” That was an amazing 
faith for the century in which the life 
of Jesus had been cut off by a shame- 
ful execution and a time when His 
followers numbered only a handful of 
oddly assorted people. 

Today in the middle of the twentieth 
century Paul’s faith does not seem so 
fantastic. The company of those who 
confess that “Jesus Christ is Lord” 
now encircles the globe and has mem- 
bers in every remote corner of both 
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Inte AAU Jhe World 


By E. H. JOHNSON 


Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 
Among people on every continent and 
on the islands of the sea, among peo- 
ple of every race, in almost every na- 
tion on earth there are congregations 
of those who own Christ as Lord. We 
are still far short of that moment 
when “every knee should bow,” but in 
our day for the first time in history, 
the Christian church is within sight of 
accomplishment of the New Testament 
goal that the gospel shall be preached 
“to the uttermost part of the earth.” 


This has not been accomplished by 
accident but in the purpose and power 
of God through the work of devoted 
men and women who have been faith- 
ful and intelligent in their witness. 
Like Paul, they believed that God had 
given to Jesus a name above every 
other name and, like him, they lived 
for the day when that name should be 
known and acclaimed by men every- 
where. In every generation and in 
every land, they have gone forth and 
gradually their witness has carried the 
knowledge of Christ around the world. 


Today in these mid-years of the 
twentieth century with the goal of the 
early Christians in sight as far as a 
world-wide preaching of Christ’s gos- 
pel is concerned, there is a fresh con- 
cern throughout the church that every 
person shall hear the Christian gospel. 
Everywhere individuals, commissions, 
denominations, and groups in local 
churches are talking about evangelism. 
The interdenominational mission study 
theme for 1947-1948 is “World Evan- 
gelism.” Young people of many 
churches are sharing in this study. 
They see evangelism, or winning 
others, at the heart of their job as 
Christians. The purpose of the current 
study of “World Evangelism” in 
youth groups is to learn how to do 
this job well. 

The summons to the work of evan- 
gelism is a summons to every one of 
us. Evangelism is not the monopoly of 
a few roaming preachers but the na- 
tural job of every Christian. It is a 
word that describes what happens 
when a Christian is a Christian. When 
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a man is gripped by the knowledge 
that Christ is Lord he cannot help but 
be caught into that great company 
that seek to claim the world for Christ. 
“Woe is me,” said Paul, “if I preach 
not the gospel.” This thing had so 
gripped his life that he could not keep 
still. “Shall we obey men or shall we 
obey God?” asked Peter and John, as 
they continued to speak of Jesus 
Christ in the streets of Jerusalem in 
spite of threats of imprisonment by 
the authorities. To those who have 
heard it, the gospel is a word that 
must be proclaimed. 


The field of evangelism is a wide as 
the world and as deep and varied as 
all of life. Missionary work used to be 
thought of as the taking of the gospel 
from Christian countries to non-Chris- 
tian lands, as though knowledge of 
Christ were the special possession of 
certain nations. In this century, we 
see more clearly that the missionary 
task is the preaching of the gospel by 
Christian people in every land to those 
in every land who have not yet ac- 
cepted it. It is true that some lands 
have greater resources of established 
churches and Christian schools and 
Christian experience and far greater 
resources of material wealth in the 
hands of Christian people to be used 
for evangelism in areas of greater 
need. While it is a fact that the Chris- 
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tian church is established in almost 
every nation on earth, it is also true 
that there are still great regions where 
the voice of Christ has never been 
heard. Even in the lands that have 
been known as Christian, countries 
where there are churches in every 
town and village, there are whole 
groups in the population now living 
outside the preaching of the gospel. 
They form an important and increas- 
ing mission field for the activity of 
Christians. : 


CHRISTIANITY 
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Evangelism is concerned with geo- 
graphic areas and also with fields of 
living. If Christ is Lord, then his au- 
thority must be recognized in every 
field of activity. As Christians pro- 
claim his Lordship, they must claim 
every profession and calling for him. 
In our day, great stretches of business 
and industry and professional life have 
been organized without regard for the 
law of God. The rights of man are 
disregarded and trampled upon. Desire 
for technical progress has become an 
end in itself. Greed for profit becomes 
the dominating motive. Success is meas- 
ured in terms of mastery of a skill. 
It is part of the task of evangelism to 
bring all of life under the sway of 
Christ, for his word proclaims that it 
is only under him that men can have 
abundant life. 


In the years since Christ, the Chris- 
tian faith has gone out into the world 
in ever widening circles. But it has 
been pointed out that this advance has 
been not by steady progress but -in 
a series of waves. Each wave has 
gathered voice, traveled out across the 
world, and gradually spent its strength. 
Then there have followed years of ebb 
until the gathering of a new wave. 
The last wave was the greatest in the 
history of the church. It gathered its 
strength in the late years of the eigh- 
teenth century in Europe and America, 
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Mission Study Books 


FOR 1947-1948 
WORLD EVANGELISM 
Mission Study Theme 1947-1948 


For Young Adults 


“Christianity Where Men 
Work” by Ralph N. Mould. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


This is an elective course for 
older young people and young 
adults and includes source ma- 
terial, discussion questions, 
reading references, and worship 
helps for a study of Christian 
standards in labor-management 
relations. 


For Young People and Seniors 


“New World Ahead’ By 
David D. Baker. Study book. 
Large format, paper only, 75 
cents 


“Discussion and Program Sug- 
gestions for Youth on World 


Evangelism’’ By Oliver 
deW. Cummings. Paper, 35 
cents 


For Junior Hi’s (Intermediates) 


“In Every Land” By Helen E. 
Baker. Paper, 60 cents 


This is a leader’s handbook 
for a course on the world-wide 
fellowship of the Christian 
Church. The ten sessions pro- 
posed may be shortened to 5 
or extended to 20 as materials 
and suggestions included are 
sufficient. They include stories, 
discussion hints, varied class 
and service activities, and wor- 
ship suggestions. 


“Why Church?’ By Margue- 
ritte Harmon Bro. Paper, 75 
cents 


A reading book for the use 
of the individual taking this 
course of study. 


swept out across the world with grow- 
ing strength all through the nineteenth 
century, and gradually lost force in the 
first half of the twentieth century. In 
the providence of God, the time is 
ready for a new wave of evangelism 
now. 


There are many factors in this day 
that call for this. First, as never be- 
fore in history, we live in one world. 
Of course, men have always lived on 
one planet but, up to the present, dis- 
tance and communication difficulties 
have divided the world into regions. 


Mp 
Why 
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We could live in our own region as 
though other regions did not exist. 
Modern high speed communication has 
changed all that. Independence has 
given away to _ interdependence. 
Though we live in towns and villages, 
we are citizens of a world. Second, we 
live in a day when old faiths have been 
shattered and when men are looking 
for a new faith by which to live. 
Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Ger- 
many came to power with such amaz- 
ing speed not because of their great- 
ness but because people were hungry 
for an idea and a plan. Mussolini and 
Hitler supplied them with both. In our 
day, men are still looking for an idea 
and a plan, and we must see that the 
church supplies it. Third, we live in a 
day of misery and physical need with 
millions of people living in the shat- 
tered ruins of destroyed cities. By its 
sensitiveness to their need and _ its 
ready ministry to their suffering, the 
church must preach the gospel of love. 


Signs multiply that in our day God 
is stirring up in the church everywhere 
a great new movement of advance. It 
may well be that in this generation 
again the young people of the church 
will be called to take the lead. Study 
of “World Evangelism” and action 
within their own groups and beyond 


the local church are essential first 
steps that thousands will take this 
year. 
NEW WORLD 
DAVID D. BAKER 
Eleven 
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UNE 6th was a very busy day and a most exciting one 

in the life of Miss Ielene Ufkes of St. Louis, Missouri. 

She had just finished a successful term of teaching at 

Mehlville, a suburb of St. Louis, and had come to 
New York for an interview at the request of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica and of the Luther League of America. Preliminary ex- 
amination of her application for the post as Luther League 
supported Youth Helper to China had singled her out as the 
probable appointee for that post. The final decision by the 
Board and the League depended upon the results of this 
interview. 


She arrived in New York for the interview in mid- 
morning and reached the Lutheran Church House, 231 
Madison Avenue, about an hour before Dr. Luther -A. 
Gotwald, the Executive Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, was free to confer with her. Meantime, Secretary 
Frease of the Luther League of America presented her to 
Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, Personnel Secretary of the Board, 
who told her many interesting things about the work of his 
Board and about the China Mission in particular. 


At noon Dr. Gotwald met Ielene. For about three 
quarters of an hour the interview continued amidst the 
informal atmosphere of a luncheon table with Pastor Frease 
of the Luther League and Miss Frances Dysinger of the 
Women’s Missionary sharing in the happy event. Miss 
Dysinger’s presence was due to the standing arrangement 
which the Board has with the Women’s Society. All 
women missionaries must meet with their joint approval. 


Decisive Choice Made 


The three conferees were very favorably impressed 
with the results of the interview with the candidate. Their 
previous impressions, gained from a careful study of her 
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formal application, were confirmed and strengthened. Miss 
Telene Ufkes was surely the person for whom the field itself 
was looking at this time to render certain very special 
services to the staff and people of a growing mission in a 
war-harassed land. Returning to the Church House the 
interviewers themselves cast a unanimous ballot for Miss 
Ielene Ufkes as the much-needed stenographer and teacher 
of music in our China Mission. 


Once more at his desk, Dr. Gotwald immediately con- 
tacted his travel agent and requested space for our new 
missionary on the S. S. General Gordon, which was then 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco on July 25th. No im- 
mediate answer could be given by the agent, but he. prom- 
ised to call back as soon as he could definitely determine 
whether or not there would be space available. Then the 
interview was resumed with Ielene. In the midst of her 
answering a long list of specific questions the phone rang. 
It was the travel agent with the word that space was 


‘available and that he was reserving it for the new mission- 


ary. Somewhat taken aback by the speed with which this 
matter was determined, and realizing that she would have 
only two months before sailing time, Ielene pondered the 
matter seriously and then replied, “I can be ready to go”. 
With that memorable reply the die was cast for her, and 
the Church had added another to its list of full-time workers 
abroad. 


Ielene’s acceptance of the call of the Board and the 
challenge of the Luther League came at a very opportune 
time. Following the interview, she left for Hartford Semi- 
nary’s Kennedy School of Missions, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, where she was privileged to attend one of the 
conferences for outgoing missionaries held annually at that 
place. Here she had the chance to meet others of her 
fellow-Lutheran missionaries and those of other denomina- 
tions who would soon be embarking for their fields of 
service. This experience was destined to be a highly signifi- 
cant event in the life of our new missionary. From those 
who had previously been on the field she would learn 
much that would help her to equip herself for living and 
serving on the China mission field. 


Consecration Service Held 

No missionary is eyer sent to a field of service without 
the Board’s providing a service of consecration or com- 
niussioning for those about to go forth. Where would 
Telene want such a service for her held? It might have. been 
held in any one of a number of places—at Board Head- 
quarters, at Luther League Headquarters, at her home 
church, or in Washington, D. C., to which place her par- 
ents had recently moved. Her decision, however, was for 
her home church—Faith Church, Rev. Arthur M. Neumann 
Pastor, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Biographical Notes 


IELENE UFKES 


Luther League Missionary to China 


Born in Carthage, Illinois, February 8, 1922 
Baptized and confirmed in Trinity Lutheran Church, Carthage 
\] Graduated Carthage High School, 1939 
Attended: 
Western Illinois State Teacher’s College 
University of Dubuque 
Washington University 
St. Louis Institute of 


Music 


Taught Elementary School and Elementary Music—1941 to 1947 

Member Faith Church, St. Louis, Missouri 

Secretary of local League 

Corresponding Secretary of the Greater St. Louis District 

Intermediate Secretary of Luther League of Illinois 

Gave more than 500 hours of spare time to Lutheran Service 
Center and U.S.O. during the war 

One summer with Commission of American Missions, N.L.C. 

Has a beautiful concert solo voice 

Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bertus J. Uikes, now live in Wash- 
ington, D. G., where her father is an Accountant in the 
REA of the Department of Agriculture 


She has two sisters and three brothers younger than herself. 


GIFTS 


Luther League of the Maryland Synod—Electric radio-phonograph | 

Luther League of Illinois—Writing Case 

Luther League of the Greater St. Louis District—Stationery 

Luther League of Faith Church, St. Louis, Mo.—Records for the 
phonograph 


Accordingly a service of consecration was planned and 
held in Faith Church on Sunday afternoon, July 20th. The 
message of the afternoon was brought by the Rev. William 
P. Gerberding, D.D., of St. Paul, Minnesota, who is vice- 
president of the Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. Gerberding 
also conducted the inspiring Service of Consecration. 
Telene’s pastor, Rev. Arthur M. Neumann, was the Liturgist 
of the occasion. Luther Leaguers of the Greater St. Louis 
District were present for the service in goodly numbers. 
Miss Ruth Greve, president of the Luther League of IlIli- 
nois and member-at-large on the Executive Committee of 
the Luther League of America, and Rey. Joseph W. Frease, 
Executive Secretary and Mr. David Endres, Illinois’ Mis- 
sionary Secretary, were also present for the service and 
brought greetings. 


Following the service, Miss Utkes boarded a train for 
San Francisco. There upon arrival she met her brother 
who had just been discharged from Uncle Sam’s service 
and bade him farewell before sailing for China. Sailing 
aboard the S. S. General Gordon on July 25th, she had the 
splendid fellowship of Mrs. Malcolm D. Shutters and her 
children who was sailing to join her missionary husband 
in China, and Miss Catherine Stirewalt who was returning 
to her work in Tsingtao, China, where Ielene also will 
serve, 


New Missionary Nears Field 


By the time these lines are read, Ielene will be nearing 
her new home and field of service for at least one year. The 
Luther League of America has guaranteed her salary for 
the period of a year and travel costs both ways. Miss 
Telene Ufkes will be the first Luther-League-supported 
missionary, the first to personalize one of its missionary 
projects, all other such projects having been the erection 
of buildings. It is appropriate that all of us should add our 
prayers to those of her immediate family and intimate 
friends for God’s richest blessing upon her and for a most 
inspiring and helpful term of service in Jesus’ Name. 
Thirteen 
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Not only has the current missionary project of the 
Luther League of America recruited a missionary for serv- 
ice in China, provided funds for her going and coming and 
her salary for a year, but it has stirred missionary interest 
in a way which it has never been possible before in Luther 
League. It has impressively personalized the missionary 
enterprise and put into the hearts of many the desire to 
serve the great Head of the Church in some over-seas 
mission at some future time. How many were moved to 
such interest we do not know. We do know that some 25 
persons wrote for information concerning the project. Of 
this number, twelve actually made formal application for 
the position. Al! of them were splendid young people, 
showing promise of further development in the life and 
work of the Church, some of them were too young and in- 
experienced for such service at this time, others had splen- 
did qualifications for various types of service but they were 
outranked by Miss Ufkes in the qualifications which the 
present need demanded. 


Surely, now that an Illinois Luther Leaguer has had 
this proud distinction come to her, David Endres, Mission- 
ary Secretary of that League, will have no difficulty in 
reaching his high goal of raising his triple-quota in one 
year. That will be three times what the Luther League of 
America has asked Illinois to do in one year. The other 
state and synodical Luther Leagues will raise their total 
for the China-Skeldon project in three years, one-third 
being raised in each of the years 1947, 1948 and 1949, 


Never before has anything like this happened in 
Leaguedom. Motion pictures of events centering around 


Telene’s getting ready to leave, and her leaving have been 
made. She has promised to have movies made of her land- 
ing over there, her getting settled in her new home, and 
some evidences of her new work for us as soon as that is 
possible. We shall then put it together in a reel and offer 
it for use throughout Leaguedom. Watch for the offering 
of the film which will show the Luther League of America’s 
second step in Building With Christ In China! Have you 
seen the first reel on the same theme? 


}HOTO BY UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


@ June is always a month of brides and roses, but 
June, 1947, became the month of gifts for the Luther 
League of America. In that month, $4,285 were received 
for the Missionary Project and the Apportionment. Of 
this amount, $1,630 was for the China-Skeldon fund which 
brought the total for that project to $6,312. The remainder, 
$2285, was for apportionment. 
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@® When the report for July was finished, three syn- 
odical groups had met their 1947 Apportionment in full or 
excess. Illinois Luther League is first with $754.64 ($94.64 
excess); Central Pennsylvania is second with their Appor- 
tionment in full, $910.00; Connecticut is third with $120.00, 
the amount apportioned. 


The following Leagues have met their first-half or ex- 
ceeded it: Southern California, Canada, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky-Tennessee, Nebraska, North Carolina, Pittsburgh, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. No 
returns have been as yet received from Northern California, 
Columbia District, Florida, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, and 
Pacific Northwest. 


North Carolina leads the Luther League of America 
in funds contributed thus far for 1947. Not only have they 
given $1400 to the Apportionment but they have sent $479 
for the Special Gifts Fund. This latter amount is more 
than half of the total received for this special fund. While 
they were gathering this $1879 for the Luther League of 
America, they also contributed $1106 to the Missionary 
Fund. This is an enviable record. 


Illinois is also competing for honors having exceeded 
their Apportionment by nearly $100. They have contributed 
$940.75 toward the Missionary Fund. This latter amount 
is almost three times their quota for 1947. 


FAITH IN YOUTH OFFERING 


@ Recently the wife of a pastor stopped in our office. 
She is extremely interested in the Luther League. She 
stated the conviction that the Luther League of America 
had made a serious error in omitting the $1 contributions 
in the plan for the Special Gifts Fund. She explained that 
their own local League took pride in giving extra money 
through this fund at least once a year. 

Their plan of giving this extra money to the Luther 
League of America was an easy one. Their custom was to 
honor those members of the League who were graduating 
from High School by giving Contributing Memberships in 
their honor. They do not feel that their League can afford 
$5.00 gifts for each of these graduates, as the new plan 
requires. 

The point we want to make is this, there is another 
way by which a local League can honor its graduates and 
at the same time serve the Luther League. That Way is to 
give a gilt subscription to The Luther League Review to 
each graduate. 
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‘Prom Ws “/o You 


@® Interesting mail comes to our desk frequently. 
Today the following paragraph was noted inea letter in 
which materials were ordered: 

“As we have newly organized this League and 
have no funds on hand at present, please send bill 
and we will send money for the above amount.” 


This is not an unusual situation. There are many Luther 
Leagues which in their first year of service are embarrassed 
financially. Because these young people do not have an 
income of their own they cannot make large gifts to the 
Luther League. Then too, young people should always 
remember their contribution to the congregation first. 


It often seems to us that Luther Leaguers might re- 
ceive favorable response from the church council if they 
were to ask this group of the congregation to furnish the 
money to subscribe for their topic materials. Why not take 
this matter up with the church council? 


FAITH IN YOUTH OFFERING 


@ The last three days of June saw more than 2,000 
letters going out from the office in behalf of the Faith In 
Youth Offering. A letter went to the president of every 
local League whose name was given to us by their State 
and Synodical group. A copy was also directed to as many 
of the Superintendents of Intermediates and Advisors of 
Senior Leagues as we had addresses for. 


It is hoped that a copy of this letter and enclosures 
were made available to every local Luther League in the 
United Lutheran Church. 


It is also our sincere hope that every person receiving 
the letter carried out the suggestions provided in it. In 
another month we will know a little better what to expect 
from this appeal. 


YOUTH SUNDAY, September 21, 1947 


@ Enthusiastic reports have come to us from the 
conventions held thus far. With the coming of July lst we 
left behind us the conventions in Georgia-Alabama, New 
York, Connecticut (Intermediate-Senior), Texas, Manitoba, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Wisconsin. 


Before the end of July we will have met Leaguers in 
Central Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, Pittsburgh, Florida, Mississippi, West Vir- 
ginia and Iowa. 


FAITH IN YOUTH OFFERING 


@ President Logan is dreaming of 2,000 Leaguers in 
Roanoke 1949, Can we do it? Well, think of these things. 


The United Lutheran Church is the largest body of 
Lutherans in America. 


The Norwegian Lutheran Church, which numbers 
750,000 less members than the U.L.C. A. had 6,000 young 
people at their League Convention in Milwaukee in June. 

2,000 should be easy for us at Roanoke!! 
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A Story of 
New Guinea 


Lutheran mission stations in New 
Guinea that were totally destroyed dur- 
ing the war are being rebuilt by lay 
workers recruited from the ranks: of 
the American Lutheran Church by its 
Luther League. 


The group, consisting of three older 
men who are expert builders and ten 
youths who are proficient in carpentry, 
have volunteered to serve in the South 
Pacific for a period of at least two 
years. No remuneration will be paid 
to them, except travel expenses and 
maintenance. 


The workers sailed for Australia 
last September aboard the Monterey 
and flew from there to the mission 
fields at Madang and Finschhafen. 
These stations cover a 300-mile area 
along the northeast coast of New 
Guinea. Most of the property and 
equipment at both stations had been 
destroyed and a complete program of 
reconstruction is now in progress. 


Losses have been estimated at nearly 
$1,000,000. It is expected that the mis- 
sions will be reimbursed for part of 
this amount through claims submitted 
to the War Damage Commission of 
Australia. 


Firet major task of the volunteers 
has been to rebuild some 30 missionary 
residences which were demolished by 
bombing or burned to the ground by 
incendiary bombs. Another big job will 
be the erection of a new hospital at 
Madang, at a cost of $75,000. Also 
needed are station buildings, seminar- 


ies, printeries, lumber mills, work 
shops, and supply stores. 
Madang, established in 1886, has 


been operated by the American Lu- 
theran Church since the first World 
War. It was staffed by 38 missionaries. 
Of these seven were killed and seven 
injured when a Japanese prison ship 
was bombed by the Allies; two were 
murdered by the Japanese; and two 
taken prisoners are still missing and 
presumed dead. 


Finschhafen, opened in 1885, was 
operated by the Neuendettelsau Mis- 
sionary Society of Germany and had 
50 missionaries, who were interned in 
Australia. Most of them have been re- 
patriated to Germany. Since the begin- 
ning of the war, the mission has been 
supported by the American Section of 
the Lutheran World Federation from 
funds raised through Lutheran World 
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These swelled the ranks of missionary personnel in New Guinea recently. 
Ten of them were recruited from the ranks of the Luther League 


/ of 


Action for relief and rehabilitation in 
Europe and Asia. ‘ 


It was possible to start work on the 
vast program of reconstruction as soon 
as the workers arrived on the field. 
When Dr. Theodore P. Fricke, Com- 
missioner of the A. L. C. Board of 
Foreign Missions, visited the field 
early last year to make estimates of 
the damage, he was able to purchase 
$117,000 worth of surplus war mater- 
ials and equipment, including a fully- 
equipped 250-bed hospital, as well as 
building supplies, jeeps, trucks, mobile 
machine shops and cement mixers. 


The hospital is located at Finsch- 
hafen, where the U. S. Army main- 
tained a large base. It was bought 
mainly for the equipment it contained, 
but is being used temporarily until a 
permanent hospital can be built. Med- 
ical equipment available was sufficient 
to satisfy the needs of the hospital at 
Madang also. 


To obtain lay workers for service 
in New Guinea, the Board of Foreign 
Missions issued an appeal through the 
Church’s Luther League. Some sixty 
applicants responded, ranging in age 
from 18 to 24 years. Ten were finally 
chosen who were adept with tools and 
who could pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination. 


In addition, three older men, all with 
many years of experience in the build- 
ing industry, came forward as volun- 
teers and were accepted to supervise 
the construction crew of younger men. 
The trio consists of Frank Yetmar, 56, 
of Los Angeles; Herman Propp, 51, 
of Compton, Calif.; and Harvey Hilde- 
brand, 58, of Bucyrus, Ohio. Mr. 
Yetmar was accompanied by his wife 
and Mr. Propp by his wife and son. 


the American Lutheran Church. 


The other recruits are Charles Pfarr 
and Philip Boerger, both of Marys- 
ville, Ohio; -Henry Voss and Harry 
Vorrath, both of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada; David Krueger of Cedarburg, 
Wis.; Louis J. Winter of Boyden, 
Iowa; Leon Philippi of Bruning, Neb.; 
Arthur Fenske of Ithaca, Neb.; Paul 
Toops of Rome, Ohio; and Clarence 
Wegenast of Edgeley, N. D. Although 
all are short-term workers, several 
members of the group have expressed 
their desire for lifetime service on the 
mission field. 


Also among the volunteers is a for- 
mer Army chaplain who served in 
Australia during the war. He is the 
Rev. Arnold Maahs of Tilleda, Wis., 
who has been assigned to assist in co- 
ordinating the reconstruction program. 
His interest in foreign missions was 
awakened when he visited the mission 
stations in New Guinea as a chaplain. 


In the opinion of Dr. Fricke, the 
project “shows the interest of the 
youth of our Church in rebuilding this 
war-torn world with Christ.’ 


“Many of them,” he said, “were un- 
able, because of their youth, to serve 
during the war, as did some of their 
older brothers, and they feel it their 
Christian duty to help rebuild this 
world so sorely devastated by the war. 
It seems they sense the futility of try- 
ing to rebuild the world on a material 
foundation. 


“The fact that they are willing to 
take a few years out of their lives and 
put them into the foreign missions 
enterprise,” he added, “is an evidence 
of the serious-mindedness of the youth 
of the Church.” 
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A Church Council 


HE Lutheran movement of the sixteenth century 

was first, last and always a religious movement. 
c But it had implications and by-products along 

many lines. In the sphere of politics it meant 
inevitably the enfranchisement of the individual and the 
separation of Church and State. These two principlés are 
the very pillars on which rests the arch _of American free- 
dom.” So wrote Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz in a brochure 
titled, “Spiritual Freedom Produces Civil Liberty.’ Democ- 
racy, as we know it in America, must always be indebted 
to Luther, particularly to the doctrine he fathered—the 
priesthood of all believers. 


In his treatise on Christian Freedom Luther wrote, 
“All Christians are really of the spiritual estate and there 
is no difference except in office . . . for we were all made 
priests by baptism a higher consecration than any 
that Pope or bishop gives. But handling God’s Word and 
the sacrament is simply the work of the priest, bishop and 
Pope even so cobblers, smiths and peasants—though 
consecrated priests and bishops—have their own work. 
Each one should help his neighbor’s body and soul as the 
members of the body serve one another.” Out of this 
theory of Luther grew the religious rights and freedoms of 
democracy. If each person can come directly to God, 
through Christ, without the mediation of saint or priest, 
each person must also have the right to read and interpret 
God’s Word. He must not be forced to accept any doctrine 
against his own will and judgment. 
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Education 

It is easily understood that the right to read God’s 
Word involves the right to know how to read. So long as 
the Church claimed the right to tell its members what to 
believe, public education was not at all essential. To read 
understandingly means much more than the actual mastery 
of words and phrases. It means education in its fullest 
meaning,—the best education possible. All we know con- 
tributes to our understanding of anything that we read. 
So Luther is recognized as the true father of the public 
school system. Indeed he advocated universal education. 
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Since democracy also_depends on the ability of each 
citizen to vote with understanding, it follows that uni- 
versal education is always included in the policy of a 
democracy. Each citizen must also be allowed to vote as 
he believes. The right of private judgment is here the 
same as in religion, and stems from it. To force anyone to 
act contrary to his convictions is to enslave him. Protest- 
antism is the mother of true freedom for the individual 
and of all truly democratic education and citizenship. 


Democracy A Spirit 

Democracy is not confined to any one type of govern- 
ment, though we believe our American government inter- 
prets it most clearly. The difference between democratic 
and paternal forms of government is that democracies 
place authority in the people while autocracies place it in 
the government. A democratic government exists for the 
sake of the people. Other forms of government think of 
the people as existing for the sake of the state. It is true 
that Russian leaders, for instance, claim that Communism 
is for the best interests of the people. So did Hitler claim 
the right to rule because it was best for the people. This 
kind of governmental theory assumes authority because 
it does not trust the people to act for their best interests. 
The result of such thinking is fresh in our memory as it 
came to its logical outcomes in Germany. Wherever Pro- 
testantism is true to itself it dignifies the individual. Each 
soul has infinite worth in the sight of God. Sinful and 
weak though a man may be, through Christ, he can become 
a true son of God. The implications of all this are clear 
in the development of a government like that of the United 
States of America, or Canada, or Great Britain. Though 
they differ in forms of government, they recognize that the 
authority of the state comes from the citizens. And even a 
majority of citizens can not take away the freedom of 
thought from the minority. 


Autocracy in Church 
The Roman Church is an autocracy. It assumes for 
the church the authority claimed by statism in civil govern- 
ment. The right of private judgment is not basic. Indeed 
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where the Roman Church is the state church in any na- 
tion it becomes the dictator of the consciences of the peo- 
ple. It uses force, if necessary, to bar all other faiths. 
It claims this right because it must protect the citizens of 
the nation from error. In the days of the Inquisitions, a 
“heretic” was put out of the way on the same theory that 
a mad dog is shot, in order to protect others from infection. 


There is no democracy either in form of government 
or in spirit, in the Roman Catholic Church. Authority 
is vested in the organization. The Pope, as the reputed 
special representative of God on the earth, declares what 
is truth. Private judgment must submit to his decisions. 
This same authority reaches down to the local priest, 
through the cardinals and bishops. The individual trusts 
his soul’s eternal welfare to the care of the church. On 
questions of religious truth, his mind is closed. To allow 
convictions which may be opposed to the decisions of his 
church to arise in his mind, he believes to be sin. 


Protestant Freedom 


There are many forms of government in the Protest- 
ant churches. All of them are more or less interpretative 
of the democratic spirit. In the episcopal form of govern- 
ment considerable authority is given to those who are 
called to be bishops. Yet the right of private judgment is 
not curtailed. In most cases the argument for this form 
is based on history and on efficiency. From very early in 
the history of the Church, there were bishops. However, 
their powers in the New Testament Church do not seem 
to have been nearly so autocratic as they grew to be after 
a century or two. Practically, they were intended to be 
representatives of the membership of the churches, spe- 
cially trained to direct and lead. This is an efficient method 
of government, if the right kind of bishops are elected. 


The Presbyterian form of government vests in the 
association of churches authority over the individual con- 
gregations. This too is representative government. It uni- 
fies the program of the churches in the same way that the 
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episcopate does. A group of representatives, instead of one 
bishop, becomes the administrative authority. 

Lutheranism in Europe has kept the episcopate. But 
bishops are elected by representatives of the congregations. 
So the principle of Lutheranism, that the congregation is 
the seat of authority is not denied. Where there is a state 
church and the presiding bishop and other officials are ap- 
pointed by the state, the will of the church is always con- 
sulted. 


Lutheranism in America has the completely congrega- 
tional form of government. Certainly this makes for a 
democratic organization. For the sake of good order many 
rights are assigned by the congregations to synods and 
their officials, yet the final authority is always in the con- 
gregation. The most that a synod or even a general body 
like the United Lutheran Church can do to a congregation 
is to expel it. It can go on as an independent congregation. 


Within the congregation the congregational meeting 
has final authority. It adopts the constitution of the con- 
gregation. By it many rights are assigned to the pastor 
and church council. The congregation always has the final 
decision to make on any question of policy or program. 
The pastor performs many priestly functions but is not 
a priest, any more than any member of the congregation. 
His rights have been given him by the congregation. He 
has been set apart for the ministry, given special training, 
approved and ordained by the synod and called by the con- 
gregation. 

Christian Education 


This democratic ideal of the Church demands the 
largest possible education on the part of the members. Each 
Christian should be able to read the Bible with understand- 
ing. He should be qualified to vote in congregational meet- 
ing by his knowledge of the history and doctrines of the 
Church. While he will defer generally to the pastor’s inter- 
pretation of doctrine because of his special training, he will 
also be free to check for himself the teaching of God’s 
Word. He ought to use every opportunity to know his 
Bible and his Church. He learns by private study of the 
Bible; by attendance at the services of the Church; by 
study classes on the Bible, Church history, liturgy, leader- 
ship, and similar groups; by participation in the work of 
the church and its auxiliaries, Luther League, Women’s 
Missionary Society and Brotherhood; by reading The Lu- 
theran and other church periodicals regularly; and by all 
other means for knowing more about his Church. 


Christian Service 


Individual rights mean individual responsibilities. The 
reason democracy so often fails is right here. We want 
our freedoms, but do not realize that freedom, in itself, is 
a negative thing. What do we do with it? As some one 
has said, “Religious freedom to most people means freedom 
to stay away from some church of their choice.” When a 
congregation calls a pastor, it thereby pledges support to 
his ministry. Each member must assume responsibility for 
the work of the church under the pastor’s leadership. Just 
now in the United Lutheran Church and in all American 
Protestantism, there is a new emphasis on lay service. 
Programs of evangelism call for the enlistment of all the 
members. Stewardship demands that each member support 
the causes of the church in proportion to his ability. The 
most successful pastor is held to be the one who most fully 
enlists all the members of his congregation in the whole 
program of the church. 

Using Paul’s meaningful term, “The Church which is 
His Body”, we see how he called on each member to find 
his place and be faithful there. Head, hands, lips, ears, feet, 
heart,—together—make the body one powerful, intelligent 
organism. So each member of our congregation has some 
place, large or small, where he can make his service count 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Delegates and visitors assembled in 
the evening of April 18 for the Vespers 
at which time the message was 
brought by Rev. Hugh Baumgartner, 
Elberton, Georgia. Following this 
service Miss Eleanor Upchurch off- 
cially opened the convention. Greet- 
ings were extended by Luther Fulmer 
and Miss Thel MacMurphy. Mr. 
Frank deNobriga gave the responses. 


The Convention Chaplain, Rev. David 
Conrad, opened the second session with 
devotions. He presented the first in 
a series of discussions entitled, “Un- 
daunted—How, Why, and When.” A 
panel discussion on the Educational 
work of the League proved to be most 
interesting and helpful. 


Rev. John C. Peery, Jr., Missionary 
to India, gave an inspiring address on 
Missions—‘To be able to read and 
write is to possess instruments with 
which to search and to understand the 
scriptures. Therefore, it is very im- 
portant that we maintain their Mis- 
sion schools.” Miss Catherine Steljes, 
Missionary Secretary, presented a check 
to Pastor Baumgartner to be used for 
the Church at Elberton, past Synod- 
ical Missionary objective. The new 
Synodical Missionary Objective is to 
present a gift to the building fund at 
Messiah Church, Decatur. 


The Intermediate Discussion was 
lead by Walter F. Oetgen, Savannah. 
He also directed a skit entitled “Nor 
Just A Sissy,” written by Miss Mildred 
Gartelmann, Savannah. 


Eu- 
and 


During the fourth session, Mr. 
gene Geiger extended greetings 


presented his message as representa- 
tive of the Luther League of America. 
Dr. Charles A. Linn, President of the 


Synod, spoke briefly on Synod. 


Miss Virginia Nuss highlighted the 
Life Service program with “A Call to 
Full Time Service’ and a count was 
taken of young people who are aspir- 
ing to answer the need for more work- 
ers in the Kingdom of Christ. Results 
of this were most encouraging. 


The banquet given by the host 
leaguers was ‘a happy, colorful and 
tuneful affair, being held in a gayly 
decorated recreation building where 
songs and a variety program provided 
delightful entertainment. Before say- 
ing goodnight, Dr. James C. Kinard, 
President of Newberry College, led all 
present in “Lingering Thoughts.” 


The Convention Sunday School was 
taught by Mr. George Haines of Au- 
gusta. At the morning service Rey. 
Peery’s sermon, “Sharing Christ with 
Others” brought to the congregation 
impressively the opportunities which 
await young people who wish to serve 
in the church today and prepared the 
way most fittingly for the candlelight 
installation service conducted by the 
convention chaplain. Those dedicating 
themselves to service as officers in the 
Synodical League for the year were: 
President, Miss Eleanor Upchurch; 
Vice-President, Troy McClelland; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Bill Hartman; 
Treasurer, Miss June Martin; Educa- 
tional Secretary, Luther Fulmer; Mis- 
sionary Secretary, Miss Catherine 
Stelljes; Life Service Secretary, Miss 
Virginia Nuss; Press Secretary, Miss 
Marcia Marth; Recording Secretary, 
Frank deNobriga. 


Annual Convention of The Georgia-Alabama Luther League 
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News 


Life Service Rally 


CONNECTICUT 

Leaguers from all parts of Connect- 
icut gathered in Meriden on May 4th 
for the third Departmental Rally— 
namely the Life Service Rally. Again 
over 200 Leaguers and friends were 
in attendance and heard Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, Editor of the “Lutheran”, in a 
very inspiring address. The Rey. 
George A. Hagedorn, pastor of Im- 
manuel Church, Meriden, hosts to the 
Connecticut State Luther Leaguers, 
conducted the Liturgical service. 


Following the church service, the 
Leaguers enjoyed a fellowship period, 
at which time refreshments were served 
by the Meriden Leagues, followed by 
a Three-Act Comedy presented by the 
Meriden Senior Division Leaguers. 


ILLINOIS 
Spring Rally 


Chicago District’s Annual Spring 
Rally is always held on the Luther 
League of America’s “Life Service 
Day,” the first Sunday in May, and 
follows the plans suggested by the 
LLA Life Service Secretary. This 
year, using the theme “Living For The 
New Day,” the service was held at Lu- 
ther Memorial Church, Rev. K. Bruno 
Neumann, Pastor, on May 4th. The 
four speakers included Church Council- 
man Edward C. Rose of North Aus- 
tin, Synodical Mission Pastor, Rev. 
Glenn G. Gilbert, Graduate Nurse Ruth 
Warmbier of Hines Hospital, and Sis- 
ter Amy Baver, Matron of the U.L.C. 
Girls’ Club. Others taking part in the 
program were Darrell Anderson of St. 
Luke’s in Park Ridge, Rev. Ivan Ross 
of St. Andrew’s, Chicago District Life 
Service Secretary Zemah Brendle of 
St. Simon’s, District Missionary Sec- 
retary Letty Paulson of St. Andrew’s, 
and Mrs. Harry Meyer, First Vice- 
President of the Synodical League. 


Special music was offered by the 
Children’s Choir of Luther Memorial 
and Miss Virginia Johnson, Organist. 


Nineteen churches were represented 
by a registration of two hundred eleven 
Leaguers and pastors. Following the 
service the host Leaguers served an 
attractive buffet supper and then put 
on an informal program of entertain- 
ment which was thoroughly enjoyed. 
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Play Night at St. Paul 


The Luther Leaguers of the Church 
of the Ascension and the Church of 
the Reformation in St. Paul met to- 
gether on May 13th to present four 
One-Act Plays. This Play Night was 
promoted by Arnold Stilwell, Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Minnesota State 
Luther League. The Plays were di- 
rected by the Rev. Maynard Silseth, 
Rey. Clarence B. Lund, and Daniel 
Anderson. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Life Service 


St. John’s. League in Salisbury, re- 
cently held its Life Service program 
with the Rev. Ernest L. Misenheimer 
as guest speaker. The opening service 
was conducted by members of the 
League, while the choir which was 
made up of Luther Leaguers furnished 
special music. The Rev. Misenheimer’s 
message was one of real interest. 


St. John’s continues to work toward 
the completion of its local project 
which was the purchase of hymnals 
,and anthem folders for the choir and 
Bibles for the pulpit and lectern as 
well as service books for the two 
pastors. All payments being made 
through free-will offerings. 


The Luther Leaguers of St. John’s 
are looking forward to the state con- 
vention and also Summer School at 
Lenoir Rhyne. 


Trinity, Rocky Mount 

Instead of visiting our inactive mem- 
bers this Spring, we divided the League 
into two teams and held a ten-week 
“interest-builder”’ contest. 


Attendance at Sunday School, 
Church, and League, daily Bible read- 
ing, bringing new members, and read- 
ing the books on the Reading Course 
List—all earned points for the two 
teams as well as promoting points 9 
and 12 on the Efficiency Standard. 


As a climax, the losing Blues were 
hosts to the victorious Reds at a 
Weiner Roast. We had a jolly time 
around blazing fires—even though it 
was too hot for comfort! ’n those Hot 
Dogs were undoubtedly the most ap- 
petizing, mouth-watering dogs we had 
ever eaten! 
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NEW JERSEY 
Former President Honored 


Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, Immediate 
Past President of the Luther League 
of America, was honored in a service 
conducted in his home Church, The 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey, recently. At this 
service a bronze plaque in honor of 
Mr. Schaediger was unveiled and dedi- 
cated. The plaque was presented by 
the Luther League of New Jersey. 
This group had noted with apprecia- 
tion the honor brought to them by the 
fact that Mr. Schaediger was President 
of the Luther League of America at 
the time of the Golden Jubilee of the 
National Organization. Mr. Schaediger 
has been active in the Luther League 
of New Jersey for some time, having 
once been its President. Rev. William 
J. Ducker, Associate Secretary of the 
Luther League of America, was pres- 
ent for this service. 


PITTSBURGH 

Spring Convention-Rally 

When Branch 4 met in its annual 
spring convention-rally on Sunday, 
June 22, at Trinity, Ingomar, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Edward Luskey; Vice-President, 
Dorothy Ertzberger; Secretary, Dor- 
othy Schilling; Treasurer, Sue Mac- 
Fadden. 


“Never Strike Out!’ was the subject 
discussed by Rev. H. Wahl Pfeifer at 
the candle light installation service for 
the new officers. 


Second Annual Picnic 

Fun was the main objective of 
Branch Two’s second annual picnic, 
and fun it was! Held at Renziehausen 
Park in McKeesport. the affair includ- 
ed supper, games and a very informal 
program by St. John’s, McKeesport. 


The Branch is also establishing 
“good will” among Lutherans. Pres- 
ent at the picnic were several Leaguers 
from Peace Church, Greenrock, an 
American Lutheran Church. 


FLORIDA 
Life Service Rally 


Luther Leaguers from the Northern 
District met in the Bethlehem Luther- 
an Church, Lake City, on June 22nd 
The devotional meeting was under the 
leadership of Miss Gwendolyn Witt, a 
member of the Bethlehem League, and 
Educational Secretary of the Florida 
League. Pastor Fesperman introduced 
the speakers, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Ingwalson of Gainesville, former Lu- 
ther League workers in the Illinois 
Synod. Mr. Ingwalson spoke on Life 
Service, emphasizing the fact that the 
term was not limited to full time 
Christian service, such as the ministry 
or the diaconate, but that it applied to 


any legitimate profession which a 
Christian might enter. 
Mrs. Ingwalson presented some 


methods giving splendid ideas for build- 
ing up efficient, valuable youth groups. 


Youth Committee 

Rey. L. A. Thomas, D.D., President 
of the Florida Synod, has appointed a 
youth committee in his Synod. Two 
pastors and a layman comprise this 
committee. The purpose of these ap- 
pointees is to bring a closer relation- 
ship between the League and Synod. 


OHIO 

Leaders’ Retreat 

Meeting in Columbus April 12th, the 
State Executive Committee gave the 
green light to plans for the first Lead- 
er’s Retreat sponsored by the Ohio 
League. Labor Day Weekend, August 
30 to September 1, is the date set for 
the Retreat to be held at Camp Mo- 
wana. Open to Federation presidents, 
Conference officers and advisors, and 
State Executive Committee members, 
the Retreat will aid youth leaders in 
better understanding the entire Luther 
League program through discussion 
periods, worship sessions and presen- 
tations. Arthur Bauer, President of 
the Luther League of Ohio, is chair- 
man of the committee. 
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If invitations are to be mailed, deco- 
rate them with musical notes—or write 
or print the words of the invitation be- 
tween music staffs to represent a sheet 
of music. 

After the group has assembled the 
evening of the party, the following 
game may be used as an ice-breaker: 


Song Scramble 


Give to each guest one line of a 
song. It would simplify matters to have 
the slips numbered. Thus all slips of 
one song will be numbered “1,” another 
“2,’ and so on. The players scramble 
around trying to get together the 
other members of their group and com- 
plete their song. When this is done, 
they must render their song. After 
each group has performed, let them 
sing together, each group singing its 
own song. This will be horrible, of 
course, but it will be lots of fun just 
the same. 


Musical Treasure Hunt 


Have peanuts or other objects hid- 
den about the room. Divide the guests 
into groups of seven and appoint a 
leader for each group. Each group 
constitutes an orchestra with a direc- 
tor and players for the following in- 
struments: Piano, saxaphone, violin, 
cornet, drum and banjo. 


Anyone may find an object but no 
one but a director may pick it up, and 
he may do so only for members of his 
orchestra. When anyone finds a hidden 
object, he must stand beside it and go 
through the motions of playing his in- 
strument, and at the same time, try to 
imitate with his voice the sound of the 
instrument until his director comes 
and picks up the object. 


Sharps and Flats 


Draw a number of three foot circles 
on the floor, or use large sheets of 
paper. Half of the circles are marked 
with sharps (#) and half with flats 
(b). One large circle or ring is Dunce 
Circle. 

Players form a large circle, and as 
music is played by the pianist, they 
march around to the right. As soon 
as the music stops, if a player thinks 
the piece is written in sharps he jumps 
into a circle marked #; if in flats, into 
a circle marked b; if in natural, he 
stays where he is. 
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By RUTH R. GREVE 


Those who guess wrong go into the 
Dunce Circle. This continues until the 
Dunce Circle is full. (This game is 
fun, even for a group with no knowl- 
edge of music). 


Musical Spell Down 


Divide the group into two groups 
and have them stand facing each 
other. The leader acts as “pronouncer” 
for the spell down. Have someone at 
the piano who is familiar with a lot 
of tunes, or have several songbooks 
available for use. When the game 
starts, the first player on one team 
tries to guess the first tune played by 
the pianist. If he fails, he is elimi- 
nated. The first player on the next 
side then has a turn. The object is to 
see which side can eliminate the other. 


Jazz Orchestra 


The guests sit in a circle and each 
one chooses the name of a musical 
instrument. It is better to choose the 
names of instruments which require 
distinctive motion to play, such as: 
Bass drum, trap drum, violin, bass 
viol, piano, cornet, etc. The leader 
starts the game by imitating the mo- 
tion of one playing his instrument. For 
example, if the leader’s instrument is 
the bass drum, he imitates one beating 
a bass drum. Each other player must 
then imitate the motions that go with 
the playing of his instrument. When- 
ever the leader desires, he may change 
his motions and start imitating the 
motions of any other player. While he 
is doing this, all other players except 
the one imitated must switch to the 
instrument which the leader was for- 
merly playing. The one whose instru- 
ment is imitated must stop his motions 
and place his hands over his ears. 
Whenever the leader switches back to 
his original instrument, each player in 
turn must switch back to his. Anyone 
who plays his instrument while it is 
being imitated, or fails to switch to the 
leader’s instrument when he switches 
to another, or anyone who fails to 
switch back to his must drop out of 
the game. The object is to see who can 
remain in the game the longest. 


Another version of this game is to 
have a player who has made a mistake 
become the leader. 


Melody Party x 


Musical Double Quick 


Divide the group into a number of 
equal lines, each two lines competing. 
The lines stand facing about ten feet 
apart. A box or basket is placed at 
each end of each line. A bell, rattle or 
other object is placed in the box at the 
head of each line. 

Players in each line are numbered 
from the same end, and corresponding 
players in each line are given the same 
song, such as: Dixie, Jingle Bells, etc. 

The object of the race is for the 
players whose song is played by the 
pianist to race from their place in line 
to the box where the bell or other 
object happens to be, take it to the 
box at the opposite end of the line 
and return to place. The player who 
first returns to place wins a point for 
his. side. 


Musical Telepathy 

One player leaves the room. The 
rest decide on some action he is to per- 
form. The player returns to the room. 
He is told that the music played will 
be his only clue to the action required 
of him. When he approaches the spot 
where he is to perform the piano will¢ 
play soft and slow. As he does the 
wrong thing it will play soft and slow. 
When he does the right thing it will 
play loud and fast. 


Typical actions required are: Re- 
move a book from the table and give 
it to some certain person; shake hands 
with a certain person; take a flower 
from the table and give it to someone. 


Music Writing Relay 

Competing lines are seated, facing 
each other. On the floor or table be- 
tween the lines have two long sheets 
of writing paper on which have been 
marked five lines to represent a music 
staff. The player at the head of each 
line is given a piece of crayon. At the 
starting signal the first player in each 
line goes to the paper and marks a 
music note on one of the lines or 
spaces. No. 1 then takes the crayon to 
the foot of the line and hands it to the 
last person in line, who passes it from 
hand to hand back to No. 2, who goes 
to the staff and adds another note. 
Meanwhile all players have moved up 
one seat towards the head of the line. 
Each player in turn moves up a seat, 
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Bible Cross- Word Puzzle 


By LUCILE PETTIGREW JOHNSON 


This month we turn to the New 
Testament for the source of our mate- 
tial on a Biblical character. This 
cross-word puzzle presents a study of 
the apostle Paul. All the references 
are from the Book of Acts. 


Proceed in the usual way to solve 
this puzzle. The dots in the clues in- 
dicate the absence of a key word in 
each case. When the missing word 
is supplied, the answer to the particu- 
lar number will be found. 

Do your best to achieve a correct 
solution without consulting the key 
given elsewhere in this magazine. 
When you have completed the puzzle, 
check your solution against the key. 


The editor would like to know if you 
like these Bible cross-word puzzles. They 
have been running for some months now. 
Have you found knowledge and pleasure 
as the result of working them out? 
Would you like for us to continue a 
series of Bible cross-word puzzles through- 


out 1948? We'd like to know. 
ACROSS 
1 Saul “went unto the . . priest’ 
9:1 


4 “entering into every ..., and heal- 
ing men and women” 8:3 
8 Literary items 


10 “And he was three . . .s without 
sight” 9:9 

11 “there shined round about him a 
Ibealons simoven . . 4° Sas) 

Us} letime 

14. “hearing a voice, but: .. ing no 
fanenoe Sey 

16 “teaching and preaching the of 
the Lord” 1 

17 Father 

18 Company (abbr.) 

19 “their ying await was known... 
Saul” 

is Bere ica the heals which dwelt 

Damascus” 9:22 

24 eae their ...s are dull of hearing” 
Zoe 

26 Park (abbr.) 

2 men: or women, he might bring 
“them bound” 9:2 

30 “there ...in wait for him of them 
more than forty men” 23:21 

31 Receipt (abbr.) 

33 A pass between adjacent peaks 

souChop 

37 Red Cross (abbr.) 

38 Daze 

40 Greek letter 

43 Exclamation of surpiise 

44 “we cast out with . . . own hands 


the tackling’ 27:19 
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45 “Arise, and go into the .. .” 9:6 
46 “Lord, what wilt thou have... to 
do” 9:6 
47 Dainty 
49 Established Church (abbr.) 
50 Diminutive of Edgar 
51 and 37 down Paul was ina...on 
lailS: WEB WHO) 5 6 
DOWN 
2 Wrath 
JmONS 10 Saul ehe made...) of the 
CGhurcheeces 
4 “but they led him by the...” 9:8 
5 United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy (abbr.) 
6 Paul was formerly called... 13:9 
7 “there fell from his ...s as it had 
been scales” 9:18 
9 Roman Emperor 
1 Sicsenotethismea that) destroyed: 
9:21 
12 Expressive of disgust (Slang U. S.) 
14 “And he... boldly in the name of 


the Lord Jesus” 9:29 


a 


@D 


15 “and neither did... nor drink 9:9 

20 Anda he sen to ihe earth” 9:4 

21 “And straightway he ... Christ in 
the synagogues” 9:20 

23 eee took counsel to... him” 

25 City of the Canaanites Josh. 8:1 

26e Pauls wasecastmintomaes 

28 Emergency Conservation Work 
(abbr.) 

29 “when his eyes were opened, he 
GER 5 6 5 waoreyan Wee! 

32 “there was a _ great persecution 
BVaEWNOE {KS oo 6 te 

34 Paul wrote ...s to the churches 

36 Half an em 

37 See 51 across 

39 Philippine trees 

40 East Indies (abbr.) 

41 Affirmative vote (var.) 

42 “it is hard for thee to... against 
the pricks” 9:5 

48 Same as 40 down 

49 Same as 49 across 
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“But Saul increased the more in strength, and confounded the Jews 
which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ.’—Acts 9:22 
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Life Sewice in Soptemben 


Parish and Church School Month 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


WHAT I CAN DO 
Attend Sunday School 


as 
A pupil or 
A teacher or 


A Staff worker 


Enroll in a Leadership 
Training Class or a 
Study Course. 


Attend my Luther League 
devotional meetings and 
do my part. 


Bring my friends to 
Luther League and 
Sunday School. 


STUDY 
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START THE NEW SEASON RIGHT. 
PARTICIPATE IN AN ALL-PARISH 


Youth Sunday Service 


September Z2lat 
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“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.’—II Timothy 2:15 


CHURCH COLLEGE 


WHAT OUR LEAGUE 
CAN DO 
Meet regularly 


Plan good topic discussions 


Promote Youth Sunday 

and 
Make a generous offering to 
strengthen our Luther League 
program 


Assist the Church School in its 
preparations for its fall program 


Promote good reading 
(L. L. Book of the Month Club) 


Offer a Mission Study Course 


Set a goal for new members in 
the L. L. and S. S.—and plan a 
program for reaching and winning 
them. 


LEADERSHIP 


JOHN P. SHANNON, Chairman, Life Service Committee, L. L. A. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


for young adult 


DEMOCRACY IN PROTESTANTISM 
By Rev. Amos J. Traver, D.D., Springfield, Ohio 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 


Why? It is the purpose of this study to show to 
young adults the place of the layman in modern 
Protestantism; to show that the religious movement 
of the Sixteenth Century which produced Protestant- 
ism contained within itself the very seeds of demo- 
cracy; to urge upon young adults especially the ac- 
ceptance of the privileges and responsibilities which 
inhere in Protestantism and the full exercise of them 
in Church and State. 


How? Method: Have one person or three or four 
present: the historical background of the subject, and 
then turn the meeting into a forum where all take 
part in the asking and answering of questions. The 
historical material could be covered with the use of 
the following subheads: The Doctrinal Source of 
Democracy; The Democratic Conception of the State; 
Autocracy in Roman Catholicism; Present Forms of 
Church Government in Protestantism; The Demands 
of Democracy in Protestantism. 


@ A Suggested Program 
Hymn: “Jesus, Truest Friend, Unite.” (CSB 209) If no piano is 
available, the hymns may be assigned for reading or read in unison. 


Devotions: II Corinthians 12:12-31 (Brief comments may be made, 
stressing the use of ‘‘The Body of Christ’? as a symbol of ‘The 
Church.”” ‘“‘The Hindered Christ’ by Alice Nickels would be a 
suitable reading.) 


Prayer: Thanking God for religious freedom and praying that it may 
be extended to all peoples. 


Thanking God for His Church and praying that it may keep 
true to Christ and extend the knowledge of His Name to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 


Thanking God for the pastors of the Church and praying that 
they may be blessed with the power of the Holy Spirit for their 
calling. 

Thanking God for the Jay membership of the Church and 
praying that a new sense of responsibility may come to each mem- 
ber for the service of the Church and the extension of its borders. 


The Lord’s Prayer 


The Offering (Since this 1 
might be devoted to some specific need of your church.) 


Consecratory Prayer: Free prayer of hymn, “We Give Thee But Thine 
Own” (CSB 387) 


Business Session 
Hymn: “A Charge To Keep I Have’ (CSB 376) 


Presentation of the Topic: (According to method 
“What Do You Think?” 


Hymn: “Saviour, Blessed Saviour’ (CSB 564) 
Social Hour: (if desired) 


@® What Do You Think? 
(Questions for General Discussion) 

The topic presentation is historical and theoretical. 
The discussion should be led into very practical questions, 
such as: 

How many members in our congregation? 

How many are active? 

How many occupy places of responsibility? 

How many accept no responsibility other than attend- 
ance and financial support? 

What can be done to secure a larger participation on 
the part of all the members in the program of our con- 
gregation? 


selected) Now 
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is a church-centered program the offering. 


A Project in Research. Find out how many men 
and women in your congregation are dependably 
active, bearing a responsible share in the life and 
work of the congregation. Determine how many op- 
portunities for the service of lay men and women 
your congregation presents. 


And Then This! This study may issue in a more 
extended one, using any one of the following books: 
“Forty Thousand Strong”; “The Deacon and Wor- 
ship”; “What the Church Member Should Do”. 


An Action Project: It may prove feasible to cata- 
log the membership of the congregation that falls 
within this age-group and as the result of personal in- 
terviews accumulate the information that would make 
a personal index which would prove helpful in choos- 
ing the right man or woman for any given task when 
such a person is needed. 


What part has our Lutheran faith played in the secur- 
ing of our democratic privileges? 

How far can our churches become patterns for com- 
munity organization and life? 


Are the churches giving the community a good pattern? 


Are the members of the churches giving a good pattern 
for citizenship? If not, how can it be improved? 


Discuss the following definition of Democracy by 
David Lilienthal, given during the investigation of his 
qualifications for the post of chairman of the commission 
on atomiic control: 


“Traditionally, democracy has been an affirmative doc- 
trine, rather than a negative one. I believe, and I so con- 
ceive the Constitution of the United States to rest upon 
—as does religion—the fundamental proposition of the in- 
tegrity of the individual; and that all government and all 
private institutions must be designed to promote and protect 
and defend the integrity and dignity of the individual; that 
is the meaning of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
as it is essentially the meaning of religion. Any form of 
government . .*. which makes men means rather than ends, 
which exalts the state, or any other institution above the 
importance of men, which places arbitrary power over men 
as a fundamental tenet of government ... is contrary to 
that conception and therefore I am deeply opposed to it. 
The Communistic philosophy and the Communist form of 
government fall within that category.” 


@ See article on pages 16 and 17 of this issue. 


@ More Help from Books 

Luther in the Light of Recent Research, by Boehmer (Last Chapter) 
Parish Practice, by Paul J. Hoh 

The Business Administration of a Church, by Cashman 

See Ecclesiastical Polity in any Encyclopedia of Religion 

What a Church Member Should Do, by Amos J. Traver 

The Gospel, the Church, and the World, by Kenneth Latourette (See 

page 27ff.) 

Consecrated Leadership, by Amos J. Traver 
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14. What We Lutherans Believe 


21. “From Discipleship to Leadership” 


28. On Behalf of Younger People 


® Suggestions to Leader 


In addition to or as an alternative to the 
study and presentation of the topic as given 
here a local labor leader might be invited to 
speak. This first hand contact with organized 
labor_is very important. As a special project 
the League may arrange to visit a business 
meeting of one of the local unions in the com- 
munity. 


For source material on this topic, see the 


article of the same title in the front of this 
issue, 


® Fuel for the Forum 


(These questions may be directed to the 
speaker, if you have had a guest to present the 
subject, or the questions may be discussed by 
the Leaguers themselves.) 

Who were some of the outstanding leaders 
in the Labor Movement in America—past and 
present? 

Are there any special 
to any of them? 


What special importance attaches to the 
name of John L. Lewis currently? 


What are the A.F.L. and the C.I.0.? What 
is the difference, if any, between them? Who 
are the chief leaders in each group? Are there 
any noteworthy Christian men conspicuous in 
the work of either organization? 


What should be the Christian church’s atti- 
tude toward organized labor? 

What can the church do to 
attitudes of labor and management toward each 
other and toward their common social respon- 
sibility ? 

What are some of the gains that organized 
labor has secured for the working man? 

Why was it necessary to organize and “fight”’ 
for these benefits? 

Why could not a Christian, benevolent minded 
management foresee these human needs and 
voluntarily meet them? 

Is there a political party in America which 
represents labor as there is in Britain? Why 
or why not? 

What are some of the temptations of labor 
leaders? 


How can they avoid these pitfalls? 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


5:1-8 


James 


What part should government have in labor- 
management disputes? 


How does the U. S. Labor Relations Board 
function ? 


® Program 
Hymn: “The Son of God’ (291 PSH) 
Responsive Reading: Psalm 146 


Gloria Patri 

Prayer: O Lord, our God, Who through Thy 
Son Jesus Christ hast consecrated labor to 
the welfare of mankind, prosper, we pray 
Thee, the industries of this land; bless all 
those who are engaged therein; shield them 
in their dangers and temptations, and grant 
that, receiving the due fruits of their labors, 
they may praise Thee by living according 
to Thy will; through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. (‘‘Acts of Devotion’’) 


Scripture Reading: James 5:1-8 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded” (169 PSH) 
The Topic and Discussion 

The Offering 

Hymn: “‘We Give Thee” (280 PSH) 

The, Lord’s Prayer 


The Church Speaks on Labor 


The Church, as it proclaims Chris- 
tian principles, provides the only com- 
plete and perfect solution for human 
problems. Serious tensions are arising 
today in the field of labor relation- 
ships. Here also Christian principles 
provide the solution. The United Lu- 
theran Church in America presents 
these principles, commending their 
consideration to all who work and par- 
ticularly to labor leaders, industrialists 
and all those directly responsible for 
the well-being, prosperity and peace 
of our nation. 


An important theme for consideration by Chris- 
tian people just now. 


the series of topics on 
What They Believe. 
the July-August issue. 


This is Youth Sunday. Observe it in a big way. 
Secure programs free now! 


This is a topic appropriate to the close of Parish 
Education Month and to its on-going, never-ending 
program of vital service. 


Rev. Rufus Cornelsen, New Brunswick, N. J. 


the theme— 
Others were published in 


I. Basic Principles 

1. God’s moral order recognizes no 
class system. In his sight all men are 
of eternal worth. He is no respecter of 
persons. “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gala- 
tians 3:28). 

2. In God's sight every calling, 
however high or humble, which con- 
tributes to human welfare, is sacred 
and has His blessing. “Whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your 
servant” (Matthew 20:27). 

3. God ordained work for all. “If 
any would not work, neither should 
he eat” (II Thessalonians 3:10). Sloth 
is a sin against God and man. Every 
‘able-bodied person should be engaged 
in some useful work and_ society 
should be so constituted as to make 
this possible. 

4. God has abundantly provided the 
resources of the earth primarily for 
human benefit. Possessions are a sa- 
cred trust to be used not for selfish 
materialistic ends, but for human bet- 
terment today and in the future gen- 
erations. 

5. God expects all labor to be amply 
rewarded. This means an honest day’s 
,work for an honest day’s pay and an 
honest day’s pay for an honest day’s 
work. “The labourer is worthy of his 
reward” (I Timothy 5:18). 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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® Suggestions to Leaders 


There is no need to refer to many books in 
the preparation of this topic. It would be best 
to use a rather thorough review of Luther’s 
Catechism, the one edited by Dr. Stump or 
some other. Especially study carefully the 
second article of the creed, together with 
Luther’s explanation of that article, for there 
is stated the heart of our Lutheran faith. It 
would be well to refer also to the Augsburg 
Confession wherein are set forth the basic 
doctrines of the Lutheran Church. Of course, 
the Bible is the chief textbook, especially for 
this topic. Parts of the Catechism could be as- 
signed to members of your group. You might 
ask your pastor to give a brief talk on the 
Augsburg Confession. 


® Questions for Discussion 


(Use the material on the topics for August 
as resource material in answering these ques- 
tions.) 


Why do we use the word ‘evangelical’ 
when we speak of our Lutheran Church? 
What do Lutherans believe about the Bible? 
What do Lutherans believe about Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther’s Small Catechism and the Augs- 


burg Confession (as well as the other sym- 
bolical books) ? 


What differences have you observed in the 
teachings of other Protestant churches when 
compared with those of the Lutheran Church? 

What is the Lutheran doctrine on the Lord’s 
Supper called? 


How is it different from that of the other 
denominations ? 


What is the emphasis of Lutheran theology? 


What is the chief contribution of Lutheran 
theology to our common Christianity? 


What do Lutherans mean by the doctrine 
of Justification by faith? 


What is the Lutheran teaching on the sub- 
ject of Baptism? 

What is the difference between the Lutheran 
and the Baptist Churches on this subject? 


Contrast Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
teaching on the Church. 


What is the cardinal Lutheran doctrine? 


® Worship Program 
Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still’ 
Psalm 8 


Brief Prayers by three members appointed be- 
fore the meeting 


Scripture Reading: Ephesians 2:1-22 
Hymn; “My Faith Looks Up To Thee” 
The Offering 

Discussion of Topic 
Hymn: “Abide With Us, 
Lord’s Prayer 


Our Saviour” 


® What We Believe 


The importance of our beliefs should 
not be underestimated. The things we 
believe largely determine the things 
we do. While we may not always act 
in harmony with our beliefs, yet we 
do for the most part. That is true in 
our temporal relationships, as well as 
in our spiritual relationships. In our 
present discussion we are concerned 
with our Lutheran religious beliefs. 


First, let us note what is the source 
of our religious beliefs. We might ask 
the question, where do we learn what 
we ought to believe so far as our 
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Rev. 


spiritual lives are concerned? Doubt- 
less most of us would answer that 
question by referring to the Bible. 


The Bible 


What do we Lutherans believe 
about the Bible? Briefly, we believe 
the Bible to be the true record of 
God’s special revelation in which He 
has given to man adequate knowledge 
concerning Himself, the way of salva- 
tion, and the Christian way of life. 
Some knowledge of God can be gotten 
in the realm of nature, but such knowl- 
edge would be entirely inadequate, so 
the special revelation was necessary. 
That revelation was written by chosen 
men under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Those writings were gathered 
together in one Book which is called 
the Bible. In this Bible we learn what 
we ought to believe about God. 


God 
We Lutherans believe in the triune 
God, sometimes referred to as the 


Trinity. By that we mean that there 
are three distinct Persons, referred to 
as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, in 
the one Godhead. This triune God is 
eternal, by which we mean that God is 
without beginning or end. God is per- 
fect in every respect, perfect in love, 
in power, in knowledge and wisdom, 
etc. This eternal, perfect triune God is 
the Creator of the world in which we 
live. He made “heaven and earth, the 
sea and all that in them is.” (See Gen- 
esis, chapters 1 and 2.) Not only did 
God create the world, but He is still 
exercising His providence over the 
works of His hand, He still rules the 
universe. As the crowning act in His 
works of Creation God said, “Let us 
make man.” 
Man 

Man was created in the image of 
God. (See Genesis 1:26 and 2:7.) Since 
God has no body, the image referred 
to is spiritual. This means that God 
made man a personal being. None of 
the other works of God’s creation are 
persons. As first created, man was per- 
fectly good and possessed freedom of 
the will. As a moral being, man had 
the power to choose between good and 
evil. Had man always chosen the good, 
he would have remained always in fel- 
lowship with God. But man set up his 
own will against God’s will, he dis- 
obeyed God. Through that disobedi- 
ence man alienated himself from God 
and fell into what is called the state of 
sin. 


Thomas D. Rinde, D.D., Fremont, Nebraska 


Sin 

In this state of sin man could no 
longer have fellowship with God. His 
will was so warped that, left to his 
own doings, he would always continue 
in the ways of evil. Since sinful par- 
ents could not produce sinless chil- 
dren, it meant that all who should be 
born into the life of this world would 
be out of fellowship with God because 
they are sinners. Sin brings death, 
physical death, spiritual death, eternal 
death. (See Romans 6:23.) God hates 
sin, but He loves the sinner. Since 
man could do nothing to save himself 
from the consequences of his sin it 
was necessary that God should pro- 
vide the way of salvation. 


Salvation 


Since God cannot condone sin, it 
was necessary that He should provide 
a way by which He could forgive 
man’s sin, This way He provided by 
sending His only-begotten Son into 
the world to save men from their sins. 
(See Matthew 1:21.) This great gift 
was prompted by God’s love for men. 
(See John 3:16 and Romans 5:8.) God 
would have all men to be saved from 
the consequences of their sin. There- 
fore, Christ came into the world to 
take man’s place. Since Christ is both 
divine and human, He is referred to as 
the God-man. Through His sacrificial 
death upon the cross Christ made it 
possible for God to declare man’s sin 
forgiven, He would hold it against 
him no more. But before a man can 
share in that forgiveness of sin he 
must have faith. 

Faith 

While searching diligently to find 
peace with God, Martin Luther dis- 
covered the great Scriptural truth that 
a man is justified in the sight of God 
by faith and not by works. Through 
faith in Christ man receives forgive- 
ness of sin and finds peace with God. 
In connection with this faith there 
must be genuine repentance, or sorrow 
for sin. When Luther refers to being 
saved by faith he means that we must 
put our whole trust in the merits of 
Christ and not depend at all on any of 
our works. (See Luther’s explanation 
of the Second Article of the Apostles’ 
Creed.) When a man has come to 
faith in Christ, then he must begin to 
“grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
When a man accepts: Christ as his 
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ON BEHALF CF YOUNGER PEOPLE 


® Preparation 


1. Worship. Do not feel that you must use 
the outline for worship given below. Consult 
a book like “Worship Programs and Stories 
for Young People’, by Alice A. Bays, for 
new and fresh ideas. 

2. Topic. The topic will be much more 
interesting if the leader does not read it in 
the meeting! After the topic has been intro- 
duced the following suggestions indicate what 
may be done: 

a. Use a blackboard and discuss in turn 
the following questions: 

(1) What opportunities are available for 
older youth to serve younger people? 

(2) What can we do individually and 
as a group to take advantage of these 
service opportunities? 

(3) What can we do to train ourselves 
to render the best possible service? 


b. If the attendance is large enough di- 
vide into three groups, with a leader in 
charge of each one. The first group could 
take the first question mentioned above, etc. 
After the three groups return to the general 
assembly the findings of each one could be 
presented to the entire group. As a group 
adopt one or more service projects. 

c. Previous to the meeting appoint three 
small committees to bring in suggestions on 
the questions given above. Let the group 
discuss each report. 

d. Have the topic presented as a panel 
discussion. 

3.\ Fellowship. At the close of the meeting 
arrange for a period of fellowship. A few 
games, songs, and refreshments will send the 
group home with happy memories of an even- 
ing well spent. 


@ Program 
Quiet Music: “O Master, Let Me Walk” 
(288 PSH) 
Call to Worship: “O give thanks unto the 


Lord, for He is good: for His mercy en- 
dureth forever. Be thankful unto Him and 
bless His name. For the Lord is good: His 
mercy is everlasting, and His truth endureth 
to all generations. Praise ye the Lord.” 

Hymn: “Take My Life, and Let’? (278 PSH) 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 1. 

Prayer: ““O Almighty God, Whose years know 
no end, before whom the generations rise 
and pass away, our gracious Father: Teach 
us to number our days now in our youth 
and apply our hearts unto eternal wisdom, 
that we may choose the way of life and ever 
follow after holiness of living, knowing that 
in all our thoughts, and words, and works 
we are building upon the foundation laid in 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, to the end that we 
may grow up into the full stature of man- 
hood and womanhood in Christ Jesus, Who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, One God, world without end. Amen.’ 
(Adapted from Collects and Prayers). 


Scripture Reading: Psalm 119:9-16 

Hymn: “O Love That Wilt Not” (27 PSH) 
Presentation of Topic 

Offering 


Prayer: “We give Thee but Thine own, 
What-e’er the gift may be; 
All that we have is Thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from Thee.” 


Hymn: “O Christians! Leagued Together” 
(294 PSH) 


Benediction 
@® The Topic 


Some time ago the president of a 
large university said: “The glory of a 
university should rest upon the char- 
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Psalm 119:9-16 
By Rev. Erwin S. 


acter of the teachers and scholars... 
and not upon their number nor upon 
the buildings constructed for their 
use.” 

The greatness of a youth program 
does not depend upon numbers en- 
rolled nor upon equipment available 
for study classes, recreation, and fel- 
lowship. The real test of any youth 
group in the church is the character 
of the members of the group and what 
those members are doing in Christ- 
like service for others. Hence, the 
topic for this meeting is a very im- 
portant one. 


Living God’s Word 

The Psalmist says in the Scripture 
lesson, “I will not forget thy word.” 
God’s Word abounds in suggestions 
that our lives are to be used in service 
for others. These suggestions come to 
a sharp focus in the New Testament, 
where we are told that Jesus “went 
about doing good.” He himself de- 
clared that the chief aim of His life 
was to serve, not to be served. 


What can older youth do on behalf 
of younger people? 


In the Congregation 


There are numerous situations in a 
congregation in which older youth can 
be of service to younger people. The 
following list is by way of suggestion. 
Not all of the situations will be found 
in every congregation, but enough will 
be found to offer opportunities for 
worthwhile service. 


1. Helping in the work of the inter- 
mediate (junior high) department of 
the Sunday school, the weekday church 
school, and the vacation church school. 
Opportunities for service include: 
teaching, serving as counsellors or ad- 
visors, helping with worship services, 
recreation and fellowship programs, 
special seasonal programs such as at 
Christmas, and the like. 


2. Assuming responsibility for the 
program of the Intermediate Luther 
League. 


3. Assisting in the work of the in- 
termediate choir. In many instances 


qualified older youth can serve as di- 
rectors of these choirs. 


4. Taking a leading part in summer 
programs sponsored by the local 
church. Many congregations provide 
a summer program for young people 
consisting of outdoor parties, hikes, 


Spees, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


camping, and vesper services. Here 
is a place where older youth can be of 
real help. 

5. Serving as a Big Brother or Big 
Sister to a younger person. Some con- 
gregations promote such a program on 
a community-wide basis. This is one 
way to help solve the juvenile delin- 
quency problem. 


In the Community 


The service of older youth on be- 
half of younger people is not confined 
solely to the congregation. Within the 
community there are many worthwhile 
service opportunities. 

1. Many communities provide an 
ongoing program for young teen-agers. 
Wanted: the help of older youth! 

2. Often congregations pool their 
resources in the promotion of co-oper- 


ative vacation church schools. Older 
youth could help in teaching, with 
worship, fellowship activities, and 
handcraft. 


3. What about the children’s home, 
the settlement or neighborhood house 
in your community? These institutions 
need volunteer helpers for various 
kinds of service. 


4. Older youth also have an oppor- 
tunity to serve as leaders and workers 
in interracial programs designed to 
promote good will. 

5. Assistance can be given in the 
promotion of Confirmation Rallies and 
thus interest confirmands in the whole 
youth program of the congregation. 


Elsewhere 


But opportunities. for service on be- 
half of younger people are not confined 
to the local church and community. 


1, Almost every synod has a youth 
camp or a summer school for church 
workers, or both. Older youth can be 
of help in many ways: on ground 
crews, as counsellors, teachers or 
teachers’ assistants, in recreational pro- 
grams, and the like.. 


2. Camps are also maintained by 
social agencies. Each year hundreds 
of older youth help in these camps. 

3. An ever-increasing number of 
college students are spending their 
summer vacations serving in social 
mission institutions, helping pastors in 
town and rural communities, making 
surveys to locate the unchurched, and 
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=O: Our daily bread is the gift of 
God. Since all our earning capacity 
comes from Him, man lives primarily 
not by what he earns but by what God 
gives. So we pray, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” What God gives 
should be received with thanksgiving. 


7. God gives more than daily bread. 
Out of His love and mercy He has 
provided in Christ forgiveness of sin. 
He desires for everyone fullness of 
life. “I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more 
abundantly” (John 10:10). 


8. God expects all to share the bur- 
dens of daily life. “Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ” (Galatians 6:2). He re- 
quires the strong, the privileged and 
the able to help the less privileged and 
the weak. “Unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required” 
(Luke 12:48). 


9. The ultimate solution of all hu- 
man conflict is not in the realm of law 
but in the spiritual sphere of love. 
There is no law perfect enough, nor 
human judgment wise enough in itself 
to solve the conflicts which arise in 
the selfish struggle for possessions. 
Not legalism but the grace of God, 
not contracts ultimately, but Christ’s 
spirit of brotherhood and service in 
the hearts of men are the true source 
of blessed relationships in all human 
affairs. 


II. Duties and Rights 


As a corollary to the above Christian 
principles, the Church stresses certain 
fundamental duties which apply both 
to “management” and “labor.” It be- 
lieves and teaches that men need first 
of all today to discharge their duties, 
to themselves, their fellow-men and 
their God; if they have much, then to 
use their possessions as stewards of 
the gifts of God for which they will be 

held proportionately accountable,—if 
they have less, then also to use what 
they have as stewards of the gifts of 
that God who expects the man of one 
talent also to regard that talent as a 
sacred trust. 

1. It is the duty of all men to work. 
It is the duty of all Christian men 
so to organize their relationships that 
everyone may have an opportunity for 
gainful employment. 

2. It is the duty of every man, and 
every man in a Christian social order 
should have the opportunity, to choose 
his work in keeping with the abilities 
which God has given him. 
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3. It is the duty of every man to 
provide an adequate living for himself 
and his dependents. It is the duty of 
Christian men so to order their eco- 
nomic relationships that, in a world 
where God has provided “enough and 
to spare” for all, every man who is 
worthy and willing to work may ob- 
tain an adequate living for himself and 
his dependents. 


4. It is the right of every man to 
receive a wage commensurate with 
his abilities and, wherever feasible, in 
cooperation with his co-workers, to 
share in the direction and management 
of his labors. 

5. It is the duty of every man to 
acquire and preserve the fruits of his 
industry against present and future 
needs. The social order should be so 
organized as to secure and protect 
every man in the rightful possession 
and enjoyment of the fruits of his in- 
dustry. 

6. It is the duty of every man to 
develop to the maximum, through ed- 
ucation and training, the abilities with 
which God has endowed him. It should 
be the goal of a Christian social order 
to provide maximum opportunities for 
the education and training of all its 
members. 

7. It is the duty of every man to 
provide the most favorable conditions 
for a happy home and family life. 

8. It is the duty and right of every 
man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. The 
social order should guarantee to every 
man complete freedom of worship. 

9. It is the duty of every man to 
cooperate in the establishment and 
maintenance of government so that 
maximum civil liberties may be en- 
joyed by all with equal protection for 
all under the law without discrimina- 
tion as to race, color or creed. 

10. It is the right of every man 
freely to set up and to maintain, in 
cooperation with his fellow-men, such 
forms of health and accident insurance, 
provision for medical care, unemploy- 
ment relief and insurance, and old age 
pensions as will provide security 
against the hazards of life. 

11. It is the right of every man to 
organize with his fellow workers for 
collective bargaining through represen- 
tatives of his own free choice. 

12. It is the duty of both manage- 
ment and labor to accept and support 
conciliation and arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes. 

III. What the Church Must Do 


To insure the performance of these 
duties and rights in human society 
the Church in a practical way should: 


1, Proclaim: God as the owner, man 
as the steward of the earth’s resources, 
which are not to be exploited for sel- 
fish ends. 

2. Champion the just cause of every 
man, regardless of his social status. 

3. Uphold the dignity of 
whether of heart or hand. 

4. Advocate that service to society 
be regarded as the standard of social 
worth. 

5. Proclaim always that the only 
cure for human selfishness and greed 
which are the common sources of in- 
dustrial controversy is the Christian 
spirit of sacrifice for the greater good, 
growing out of love for God who de- 
sires men to live in a spirit of unselfish 
brotherhood. 


6. Insist that democracy in industry 
is the only foundation for economic 
well being. 

7. Set a good example in its own 
affairs, such as investments, use of 
labor, and remuneration for services, 
lest it prove subversive of the prin- 
ciples it proclaims. 

8. Seek to develop in the Church 
and community mutual understanding 
and good will between various groups. 


labor, 


9. Protest the use of force, violence 
and sabotage by either labor or man- 
agement in industrial disputes. 

10. Be ready and willing to arrange 
for conferences of management, labor 
and the public to consider principles 
of right conduct in human relation- 
ships, should the occasion arise. 

11. Encourage the promotion of 
community clinics, and such other co- 
operative enterprises as are conducive 
to human betterment, and economic 
surveys. 

12. Encourage the strong to share 
the burdens of the weak. 

13. Talk more about Duties and 
less about Rights. One of the spiritual 
weaknesses of our time, from which 
many of our social problems progres- 
sively multiply, comes from the de- 
bilitating notion in the minds of peo- 
ple, which has gained almost sanctity, 
that they can rest back upon things 
called “Rights.” If men understand 
and do their Duty, Rights will follow, 
and problems will be solved. 

14, Confront all men with the mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ, which alone 
satisfies the deeper human needs. 

@ To Read 

“How Labor and the Church can work to- 
gether’, published by the Department. of 
the Church and Social Service of the Fed- 


eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 297 4th Ave., New York, INGeeN 


“Labor and Tomorrow’s World”, by G. 
Bromley Oxnam, published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


“Labor Sunday Message’, 1946, put out. by 
the Department of Christian Social Relations 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 
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Saviour, many changes will take place 
in his life. He will have to leave out 
some things that are not in harmony 
with the Christian life and must strive 
to become more and more like his 
Master. This experience of Christian 
growth is called sanctification. 


Sanctification 


When a man yields his will to the 
will of God, then it is possible for the 
Holy Spirit to help that man live the 
way God wants him to live. The Holy 
Spirit is ready to teach and guide any 
man who is willing to receive His 
help. The Holy Spirit carries on His 
work through the Church. The Church 
is made up of all true believers in 
Christ. Christ founded His Church for 
the benefit of His followers, for He 
knew how much man needs the help 
of fellowship with those who have 
similar faith. Furthermore, it is in the 
Church that the means of grace are 
administered; namely, the preaching 
of the Word of God and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. These means 
of grace are essential to the spiritual 
growth of the believer in Christ. 
Through the means of grace man is 
not only given the assurance of the 
forgiveness of his sins, but he is also 
given the spiritual strength to live the 
Christian life. The man who continues 
faithful in the Christian life need have 
no fear of that experience we call 
death. Through his faith in Christ the 


Christian can look forward to the 
resurrection, 

Resurrection 
Christ Himself not only passed 


through the experience of death for us, 
but He also demonstrated by His 
resurrection that the grave could hold 
no terror for His followers. The body 
of a Christian may be laid in the grave, 
but it will not remain there forever. 
The day will come when the bodies 
of those who have fallen asleep in 
Jesus will come forth from the graves 
in a glorified state and will be reunited 
with the souls of those believers again. 
Then, those who have come forth 
from the graves, together with those 
who are alive at the second coming 
of Christ, shall “meet the Lord in the 
air: and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord.” (See I Thessalonians 4:16, 17.) 
Then we shall experience eternal life 
in its fullness. 


External Life 


Eternal life begins as soon as we 
accept Christ as our Saviour. If we 
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continue steadfast in our faith in Him 
that life will never be interrupted. 
But, while we are still in this world 
where we cannot escape certain limi- 
tations, we can never experience the 
life in Christ in its completeness. 
When Christ comes again to receive 
those who are His own, we shall be 
free from the limitations of this earth. 
Then we shall be able to share the 
fullness of the joy of that Kingdom 
which has been prepared for the fol- 
lowers of Christ from the foundation 
of the world. 


® Daily Bible Readings 


Matthew 16:13-16. In this passage Peter 
makes what is often called the ‘‘Great Confes- 
sion.’’ Jesus is not to be placed on the same 
level with any of the other great religious 
leaders, past or present. Our Lord is the 
greatest religious leader that ever lived, but 
we must also be sure that we recognize and 
acknowledge Him as the Son of God. It is 
important that we help our fellowmen to learn 
to know and accept Jesus as the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world. 

Acts 16:25-31, The Philippian jailor asks the 
most important question that any one could 
ask. Nothing should concern us more than 
our salvation from sin and from the power 
of the devil. The jailor seems to think that 
he must do something to win his salvation, 
that is the natural, human attitude. The 
Apostle Paul makes it plain that Christ has 
done what needs to be done, and that the 
jailor should put his trust in Christ for his 
salvation. We must have a personal trust in 
Christ. No one else can believe for us. 


James 2:14-18. It is true that we are saved 
by faith, not by works, but we should not 
overlook the importance of works in the Chris- 
tian life. The Christian who professes faith in 
Christ must also be rich in good works. The 
Christian whose faith does not constrain him 
to do good works would be wise to examine 
the quality of his faith. The life of Jesus was 
full_of good deeds, and so must be the lives 
of His followers. 


I John 5:4, 5. Faith is one of the most im- 
portant elements in life. Faith in God is of 
prime importance, but faith in our fellowmen 
is also greatly needed. Faith can greatly im- 
prove human relationships, between individuals, 
groups and also between nations. There is 
little point in talking about our faith in God 
if we have no faith in our fellowmen. The 
former should stimulate the latter, indeed is 
a prerequisite for the latter. 


Romans 1:16. The word power in this 
verse might also have been translated dynamite. 
Sometimes it is necessary to dynamite the 
hearts of men before they are brought to faith 
in Christ. It is quite certain that the man who 
has never heard the Gospel of Christ will not 
come to believe in Jesus as Saviour. But when 
the Gospel is heard and accepted thén it 
brings the individual to faith in Christ. The 
Gospel is no respecter of persons, its message 
is the same for Jew or gentile, for rich or poor. 


_ Ephesians 2:8. Even our faith in Christ 
is a gift from God. We do not determine that 
we are going to believe in Christ, and presto 
we have faith. The only reason we ever come 
to faith in Christ is because the Holy Spirit 
leads us to an appreciation of the grace of 
God which He manifested in such a wonderful 
way through the gift of His Son. Faith, there- 
fore, is not the product of our own reasoning 
powers, but a gift we receive from God. 


John 11:20-27. The last two verses of this 
passage give us one of the principal doctrines 
of the Christian faith. We must believe not 
only that Christ died on the cross to secure 
the forgiveness of our sins, but also that He 
rose again from the dead. These two experiences 
in Christ’s life must be kept together. He who 
believes in Christ shall not experience spiritual 
death. In the day of resurrection the glorified 
bedy of the believer will be raised from the 
grave to be reunited with his soul to enter 
ae full fellowship with the eternal, triune 

od. 
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in other ways. Not all this service is 
on behalf of younger people. However, 
it does provide an avenue of service of 
a unique and special kind for those 
who have the time to take advantage 
Ole 


“What Shall I Do?” 


The topic opens tremendous possi- 
bilities for older youth. But the real 
value of our study will be found in a 
question which each one should ask: 
NVWoee Sinalll I Dee” 

This is a personal question, and each 
individual must give his own answer 
to it. Perhaps it would help one to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory answer to the 
question if other questions were asked 
also. These questions may be stated as 
follows: 

1. What opportunities are available 
for older youth to serve younger peo- 
ple? (The discussion above was an 
attempt to answer this question.) 

2. What talent or talents do I have 
that can be used to meet the oppor- 
tunities available? 

3. Do I have the time to give the 
opportunity for which I would like 
to volunteer my service? 

4. How can I receive special train- 
ing for the task I would like to do? 


Many congregations and communi- 
ties provide classes in leadership edu- 
cation in order to train people for op- 
portunities of service. Camps and sum- 
mer schools for church workers also 
offer courses in leadership education. 
Ask your pastor to tell you about the 
training courses that may be available. 
Some courses frequently offered in- 
clude methods for teaching, recrea- 
tional leadership, story telling, plan- 
ning youth programs. 

The Parish “and "Ghurch Scheel 
Board through its Leadership Educa- 
tion Division maintains a program of 
study for those who wish to prepare 
themselves for service in the congre- 
gation. Write the Board at 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., for a free 
copy of the Lutheran Leadership 
Course Bulletin. 


“They Also Serve” 


Not all older youth are qualified to 
render special service to younger youth 
groups. However, there is one thing 
every older youth can do, and that is 
be an example to younger people. Who 
can measure the influence of Christ- 
like character? Every youth, for good 
or bad, is influencing some younger 
person. Such a person sees, or fails 
to see, in us a living example of the 
Gospel of Christ. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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“You are writing a gospel, a chapter a day, 
By deeds that you do, by words that you say. 


Men read what you write, whether faithless 
or true-- 


Say. what is the gospel according to you?” 
—Source Unknown 


®@ What the Bible Says 


Matthew 17:1-13. ‘‘They saw no one but 
Jesus himself.” What an experience that must 
have been for Peter, James, and John there 
on the Mount of Transfiguration! As we 
steadily behold Jesus we cannot do less than 
serve our fellowmen. But, like charity, such 
service must begin at home—that is, where 
you ase: And, like charity, it does not end 
there ! 


Mark 10:35-45. Many years ago the king 
of the Netherlands appointed Edward Bok’s 
grandfather, then a young lawyer, to be mayor 
of an island off the Dutch coast. This island 
was a haven for pirates, but Mr. Bok cleaned 
out the place. Then he decided to stay on the 
island permanently. He planted trees and 
shrubs, and in time the island became famous 
for its beauty. Unselfish service can change 
barren lives and communities. Jesus came to 
serve, not to be served. As His followers we 
must do likewise. 


Luke 10:25-37, Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown 
used fo say there are three kinds of philosophy 
found in the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The robbers lived by the rule, ‘““‘What’s yours 
is mine, and I’ll take it.’”’ The Priest and 
Levite had as their motto, ‘‘What’s mine is 
my own, and I’ll keep it.’’ The Good Samari- 
tan lived by the philosophy, ‘‘What’s mine is 
ours, and we’ll share it.’? Sharing of faith, 
talerftt, and money has made Good Samaritans 
of countless people. 


Romans 12:1-11. 


L All of us have gifts that 
differ. One person 


may be a good Sunday 
school teacher. Another may be able to plan 
a helpful and meaningful devotional service. 
Or, here is a person who excels as a leader 
of social or fellowship programs. But our gifts, 
whatever they are, may be improved. The 
church needs people who are willing to take 
time for training that will result in leadership 
improvement. 


Psalm 95:1-6. Some years ago a_ girl in 
Brooklyn inherited a million dollars. The wo- 
man who gave the bequest explained it in her 
will as follows: ‘She brings sunshine and 
happiness into my daily life.’ Now a smiling 
face may not bring you a fortune, but it will 
mean a lot to people whose lives touch yours. 
Those who are truly Christian are the happiest 
of all people. 


Migmebunothyaalis 7A bach one or sus 1s) in- 
debted to the unselfish service of others. 
Lord Lister discovered the value of antiseptics. 
He might have kept his discovery a_ secret, 
thus making himself a wealthy man. But he 
gave his discovery to the world. The person 
who has Christ in his heart knows the secret 
of a strong and properly balanced life, and he 
is willing to share it with others. 


I Corinthians 13. After visiting | Africa, 
Henry Drummond said of David Livingstone, 
the great missionary doctor: “In the heart of 
Africa I have come across black men and 
women who remembered the only white man 
they ever saw before—David Livingstone. And, 
as you cross his footsteps in that dark conti- 
nent, men’s faces light up as they speak of 
the doctor who passed there years ago. They 
could not understand him, but they felt the 
love that beat in his heart.” It is the privilege 
of every Christian to be a_ living picture of 
Jesus’ loving and friendly spirit. 
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A MELODY PARTY 
(Continued from Page 20) 


passes the crayon each time, and when 
his turn comes adds a note to the staff. 
The last player may have a minute to 
finish the tune and add the bars. 


The pianist then plays each compo- 
sition (adding whatever accompani- 
ment he can improvise). Winner is 
that group which wrote most tuneful 
composition. 

Hats 


“Hats” is a variation of “Going to 
Jerusalem” which can be made very 
funny by securing a number of out- 
of-fashion hats, particularly those dis- 
carded by the girls. It would not be 
out of place to have a few sunbonnets 
and even a few bathing caps. 


The guests are seated in a circle and 
enough hats are supplied to take care 
of all except one. This individual must 
remain hatless when the game starts. 
When the music starts, the players 
start passing the hats to the right. The 
rule is that each player must first put 
the hat on his head and then pass it 
on to the next. Whoever is hatless 
when the music stops must drop out of 
the game. The leader then takes away 
a hat and continues to do so each time 
the music stops in order that there 
may always be one hatless person. 


Refreshments may then be served. 
Have someone play softly while the 
group is eating. Then as each person 
is finished, have them gather around 
the piano for a brief community sing. 
Include old-time favorites, popular 
songs, pep songs and hymns. This 
should wind up your Melody Party in 
fine fashion. 
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Life Service Rally 

St. Andrew’s Luther League, South 
Perkasie, the Rev. Atwood T. Smith 
Pastor, celebrated its 40th Anniversary 
on Sunday, May 4, with services in the 
afternoon and evening. The address 
of welcome was given by Miss Jose- 
phine Moyer, President of the League. 
At the afternoon service, greetings 
were extended by Rev. Charles F. 
Brobst, Telford, Pa., President of the 
Norristown Conference and an advisor 
to the Conference League; Miss Edna 
Yeagle, Trappe, Pa., President of the 
Conference League; Mr. W. Horace 
Swearer, Phoenixville, Pa., 2nd Vice- 
President of the Ministerium League; 
Mr. Eugene D. Geiger, Center Square, 
the Luther League of America. The 
evening service was addressed by the 
Rev. Reginald W. Deitz of the Parish 
and Church School Board. The Choirs 
under the direction of Leaguer John 
Boesenhofer presented special numbers 
at both services. The attendance at 
each service was 250 Leaguers. 


St. John’s Luther League, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., the Rev. Charles D. Moser, 
Pastor, celebrated Life Service Day 


Thirty 


at 7:30 P.M. The speaker for the oc- 
casion was the Rev. Allen G. Young- 
blood, Church of the Annunciation, 
Philadelphia, who used as his subject: 
“For Life.” The Leaguers were in 
charge of the Vespers which were at- 
tended by 200 Leaguers from many 
Leagues in the Conference. 


MARYLAND 


Pre-Convention Rally 

Luther Leaguers from many sections 
of Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia gathered at Jolly Acres, a camp 
near Baltimore, for their annual pre- 
convention rally. This meeting held 
on Sunday afternoon proved to be an 
inspirational get-together. Mrs. Kay 
Mackley conducted a worship program 
at which service Rev. Robert E. Lee, 
pastor of our Church at Silver Spring, 
Maryland, delivered the message. 


Round The World Tour 


One hundred Baltimore Leaguers 
take a round the world tour. At the 
International Party on April 19th at 
Bethany Church through skits present- 
ed by the various groups, the Leaguers 
visited many foreign countries. They 
captured wild animal (crackers) in 
Africa, jigged in Ireland, observed Red 
Riding Hood in France, slid around 


things and ended up eating good old 
hot dogs and cokes, a la American. 
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ARE YOU ALL SET? 


Youth Sunday Program 


FROM 


DISCIPLESHIP TO LEADERSHIP 
Suuday. Sept, 21, 1947 


Order your special program materials now 
if you have not done so. 
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resist the temptation of Today. It is only when we willfully 
add the burdens of those two awful eternities—Yesterday and 
Tomorrow—such burdens as only the mighty God can sustain— 
that we break down. It isn’t the experience of Today that 
drives men mad; it is the remorse for something that has hap- 
pened Yesterday—and the dread of what the morrow may 
disclose.” ; 
We liked the line, “The world at its worst needs the 
church at its best”, in the Lancaster Conference League- 
zette, too. You should need no more encouragement than 
that te plan a terrific program for the ensuing months 
in your Luther League! 


See you again soon! 


THE 1947 ASHRAM 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The Rev. John. Deschner, executive secretary of the 
United Student Christian Council and a member of the 
executive committee of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, will be the 25th anniversary banquet speaker on the 
topic “Jesus Christ is Lord in the University World.” 


Dr. Morris Wee, executive secretary of the Student 
Service Commission of the National Lutheran Council, 
will open the Ashram with a keynote address on Friday 
evening, August 29. Students from the various colleges and 
universities will be responsible for discussion hours on 
student techniques and problems. The Rev. Ross Hidy of 
Richmond, California, will serve as chaplain and Dr. John 
Duddy of Norristown, Pennsylvania, will be song leader 
and choir director. 


Officers of the LSAA are Lloyd Neve, student at 
Trinity Seminary, Blair, Nebraska, President; Kenneth 
Senft, student at Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Vice-President; Miss Jule Anderson, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Illinois, Secretary; and Miss Cleone 
Olson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, Treasurer. 


YOUNG ADULT PROGRAM 
Democracy in Protestantism 
(Continued from Page 17) 


most. If Christ is first in our hearts, we will find and fill 
that place, as He gives us power. What a pity that so many 
church members think they can sit on the side lines, when 
the battle is on, and watch and criticise, and feel no per- 
sonal sense of responsibility for the outcome. There was 
a cartoon in the first world war, picturing an old man with 
his grand-daughter on his knee. She was looking up in his 
face and asking, “What did you do, grandpa, in the great 
war?” 

“Move to the fore! 

Say not another is fitter than thou. 

Shame to thy shrinking—up—face thy task now. 

Own thyself equal to all a soul may, 

Cease thy evading—God needs thee today. 

Move to the fore! 


“God Himself waits and must wait till thou come; 
Men are God’s prophets though ages lie dumb. 
Halts the Christ’s Kingdom with conquest so near? 
Thou art the cause, thou soul in the rear, 


Move to the fore!” 
—Author Unknown 
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Luther League 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


SELECTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


The committee selecting your reading books has 
searched diligently for those listed below. About forty 
books were read, three of which commended themselves 
most highly. If you prefer other types of books than are 
selected for any age-group, drop us a letter suggesting the 
type of books you would like to have. The committee is 
endeavoring to give a wholesome variety. 


FOR JUNIOR HI’S—Intermediates 
, rhe Divided Heart” 
By Mina Lewiton 
David McKay Company, Philadelphia—$2.50 


The story of “The Divided Heart’ was born when 
the author was a little girl. Julie is a normal girl of 15 
who standing at this mid-way point looks back on a 
rather dismal childhood and looks ahead at the bright 
wonderful future. Her family ties are broken. After 
this she learns that happiness can be found in strange 
places: in a harp and a song, in the antics of a kitten 
and elsewhere. This is a fine book and especially for 
those who begin to move away from the family circle 
to go to school, or camp, or for other extended visits. 


FOR SENIORS—Senior Hi People 
“Gray Canaan” 
By David Garth 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York—$2.75 


A mystery story rises out of the scene of the Civil 
War. Canaan is a secret. It is the key to the success 
of the Confederacy. One on the “inside” writes a let- 
ter which reveals the secret. Captain Race Emery en- 
deavors to recover the letter before it is delivered and 
that is where the girl, Holly Charles, comes in. A 
highly fascinating book which centers about Richmond 
with its balls and belles. Manassas with its challenging 
battle, and Washington in the black of night. You 
will not quit reading until you have finished it. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
“Vain Shadow” 
A Romantic Biography of the Discoverer of the 
Amazon. 
By Hartzell Spence 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York—$3.00 


It is a story of the conquest of the Amazon River 
by Don Francisco Orellana. This adventurous man, 
with one eye, seeks first to find the “promised land” 
all the while keeping in mind his one desire to meet a 
beautiful woman who will marry him. Facing almost 
certain defeat in the early part of his conquest, he 
saves twenty-four of his large company and meets Don 
Gonzalo and Friar Carvajal, both of whom were es- 
sential to the success of his adventure. The woman 
he meets and marries is Ana de Ayala who creates in 
him a desire for higher and better things. 

e 
Get your Luther League Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bership now. Benefit by the 10 percent discount to all 
members. 
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setectcteeeeeeee Intermediate Promotion Certificate a es z : 2 4 : 3 5¢ 
Me eee Guides for Intermediate Superintendents : zZ = = a Z m = 5¢ 
Complete Packet ' 
ees Complete Packet of the Above Materials e 2 - - - - - - $1.35 
PUBLICATIONS 
ee Senior Topics (quarterly) - = E 2 = = = s - Per year $ .75 
ssteeseneeeees Intermediate Quarterly Helps : 2 3 3 3 : Ee - Per year $ .75 
ssc The Luther League Review 2 z é F : : i - Per year $1.50 
Booklet 
pee ce eas Golden Anniversary Booklet (History of Luther League) - - - - - $1.25 
Services 
wee-v-s-------- Candlelight Installation Service Cross : - - - - - - - 10¢ 
ere ead Building the Cathedral of Life—Life Service Neen - - - 10¢ 
een Youth Looks To Christ (Special Service), Program Material (Clip sheep Poster - - Free 
Playlets 
ee ee Pocket Testament League Skit Z : : E 2 " = - = - 10¢ 
Total - = 


PAYMENT IN FULL MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
This Order Blank supersedes all others previously issued. It will be void after January 1, 1948. 


9-1-47 


Thirty-two . LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Koauoke College 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Four-year accredited 


Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Pre-professional offerings in the major fields. Business | 


college of the Lutheran Synod of 


Administration. 
New admissions in February, June, and September. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President | 


One Hundred Years Ago 


_ Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal educa- 
tion in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to provide for Lutheran youth a Superior 
Preparation for a useful and efficient life, 


: Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


Wittenberg College 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


Lui 


First two years of college work 
Preparation for transfer for college degree. 
Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 


Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 


“The only junior college 
in the United Lutheran 
Church for women.” 


Last two years of high school work 


Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 


Situated in the “land of the sky” in Southwestern 
Virginia, 
For Information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE | 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
_(Co-educational) Founded 1928 

_ Registered as_a four-year college by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 

Located on Oyaron Hill, the College overlooks four con- 
verging valleys and the towering foothills of the Catskills, afford- 
ing a landscape of majestic grandeur. 

Offering : Four-year programs leading to the A. B. and B.S. 
degrees, including liberal arts, teacher training, business adminis- 
tration, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional programs in law, medicine, theology, dentistry, 
medical techincianship and secretarial work. 

Special two-year program for church secretaries. 

12-week Summer Session begins June 10. First semester 
1946-47 begins September 17. For literature, address: 
President, Henry J. Arnold Oneonta, New York 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 


Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 


High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Ueuberry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 


Academically accredited; educationally efficient: 
spiritually sound 


For catalogue write: 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Here Js Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 

In a church school leading to a college degree 
In professionalized training for every Christian service 
In the Diaconate of the Lutheran Church 


Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses 


Offer 
© Spiritual development 
@ Collegiate instruction 
@ Professionalized training 
® Variety of opportunity 
@ Service in the Church 
@® Joyful satisfaction 


For Information Please Write 
SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 
713 Muhlenberg Building 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


1228 Spruce Street 


Helps For Youth Sunday 


) From Discipleship 
Co Leadership 


Useful supplier using Neu “Theme for the Year 


ath Picture ar Mustrated 
For use in Bibles or Daily Devotional Books. Can also be used as a suitable souvenir given at 


the time of presentation of special program, “From Discipleship to Leadership.” Printed on 
fine grade cardboard. 50—75 cents; 100—$1.10; 200—$1.95: 300—$2.75 


Poster Stamps 


Picture is printed on Colored Gummed Paper to be used for pasting on envelopes, letters, pro- 
grams, napkins or any place to popularize the theme for the year. 
50-40 cents 250—$1.35 
100-65 cents 3200-52 .50 


Uste Books or Program Covers | 


Picture is Printed on Colored Paper, with 16 pages of blank paper trimmed to size of larger 
picture. These note-books are made by special requests of Synodical and Conference 
Luther Leagues as a method of recording suggestions and plans of delegates 
in attendance at Rallies, Conventions or Conferences 


25—-$1.00 L00-$2.25 
0-51.50 250-—$5.00 


Remittance in full must accompany all orders 


Supplies are created and for sale only by 


‘lhe Luther Press 


Specializing in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


